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Southwestern Musician 


Moved to Brownwood 


(EDITORIAL) 


H. GRADY HARLAN 


With this issue, I am completing 
three years of service as Editor-Pub- 
lisher of SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN MAGAZINE. On August 1, Dr. 
Clyde Jay Garrett, Dean of the Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts, Howard Payne Col- 
lege, Brownwood, Texas, will assume 
the latter-mentioned office with the 
headquarters in Brownwood. I shall 
continue to be actively associated in 
the affairs of the magazine in an ad- 
visory capacity and in its public rela- 
tions. Thus the patrons will be served 
both by Dr. Garrett and by me. Mrs. 
Harlan will continue as editor of “PAN 
PLAYS PIPES.” With the increased 
and improved facilities now available 
in Brownwood, we believe that the fu- 
ture of the magazine is much more 
secure. We have some challenging plans 
in the cffing. 


Dr. Garrett is no novice in this field. 
He brought the periodical to life in 
1935, after it had been out of publi- 
cation for more than a year following 
the death of the founder, the late A. L. 
Harper who began publishing it about 
the year 1915 under the title of MUSI- 
CALE. Dr. Garrett served as Mr. Har- 
per’s successor for a period of seven 
years and established the present name, 
as well as secured the official endorse- 
ment of the Texas Music Teachers 
Association. Moreover, he enlisted the 
active support of a large group of 
local and national merchandising and 
publishing houses as regular adver- 
tisers. He only relinquished his con- 
nection with the magazine while he re- 
sided in California, at which time Dr. 
Stella Owsley entered the scene and 
held the position during the trying war 
years. Dr. Garrett is a resourceful lead- 
er. We pledge him undivided loyalty 
for you as patrons, and on behalf of 
ourselves. This magazine has wide in- 
fluence. It is an accessible professional 
medium. Your loyal support in the fu- 
ture can make it more influential. 


The residence of the Harlan family 
remains the same in San Antonio. My 
post office address continues as BOX 
282, San Antonio 6, Texas. Write to 
us, for we enjoy your letters. 


* 
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A Device for Developing 


Confidence 


Dora Dean Reed 


Private 

Mangum, 
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Oklahoma 


Master 


famous 


studied in 
the 
teachers of Voice and Piano 


under most 


Faith is the main weapon in com- 
bating stage fright. Any teacher who 
can inspire the student with faith 
makes a contribution of the highest 
type, not only to the student, but to 


humanity as well, for a happy and 
useful person is thus added to our 
citizenship. Discipline and obedience 


are the first requesites, but love is the 
main factor which makes discipline 
and obedience turn into pleasurable 
experiences. 

Accuracy in all of its phases is the 
watchword. Reward gives incentive for 
perfection, and inner-satisfaction is the 
result. When the pupil once experiences 
this inner satisfaction, and realizes 
how it was attained, he never minds 
quite so much, the details which are 
involved in arriving at the goal. 

Any student who acquires this goal 
by this standard of preparation, and 
at the same time, is trained in positive 
thinking, in general, will have the 
faith needed to carry him through to 
a successful performance. Now I am 
sure the question in the reader’s mind 
is, “How can this be done?” 

“T can’t,” and “I’m afraid” are two 
terms that are not used in my studio. 
Cheerfulness is a regular part of our 
make-up. We make a game of playing 
or singing with accuracy and feeling. 
When mistakes do occur during lessons, 
we do not scold, but smile and try 
again, until the desired goal is accom- 
plished. No task, or piece is put aside 
unless finished satisfactorily. 

Each pupil is encouraged, though not 
required, to keep a personal-improve- 
ment notebook. As a reward for this 
work, a prize is given at our spring 
recital to the student who has kept 
the notebook most faithfully. The ob- 
ject of the notebook is to serve in de- 
veloping the above-mentioned qualities. 
Faith covers a lot of territory so there 
are several divisions in the notebook. 

First of all, there is a schedule which 


Teacher 

Oklahoma 

includes everything from the time the 
student gets up in the morning until 
he goes to bed at night. Ample time 


is alloted to home chores, study, prac- 
tice, radio, reading, movies, recreation, 
hobbies, Bible reading, and devotional] 
services. When a student can see that 
there is sufficient time to do all the 
things he along with all the 
things he should do, he has a different 


desires, 


attitude toward the whole set-up. 
On one page of the notebook the 
student makes a list of all the good 


character traits he wishes to acquire, 
on another he lists his own faults and 
bad habits, which he tries to eliminate 
as soon as possible. We formulate plans 
and projects to aid each one with per- 
sonal problems. listed and 
definite projects are adopted whereby 
the student learns to like to the 
dreaded task; fears are thereby elimi- 
nated one at a time. 

When a student can learn to love a 
teacher or playmate in the face of all 
difficulties, when he strives to conque1 


Fears are 


do 


envy, jealousy, hate, selfishness, etc., 
he is well on his way to building a 
faith that will aid in the solution of 


the subsequent problems of life. After 
a pupil works out one project for the 
elimination of bad habits and fear, the 


inner satisfaction realized spurs him 
on to other projects with enthusiasm. 
Moreover when the pupil follows a 


routine of discipline in preparation for 
recital, the joy of a successsful 
performance paves the way the 
future. He knows he can succeed again. 

Ambitions are also listed in the note- 
book and some thought is given as to 
the ways and means of attaining them. 
One portion of the book is devoted to 
daily good deeds, which are dated. Each 
student is to list three each day, one 
for another person, one for himself, 
and one devoted to the expression of 
gratitude to and to God, 
for favors o1 received. A 
smaller section of the book is reserved 
for failures, which are also dated. Any- 
thing the student has done, which he 
feels he should not have done, is listed. 
This part before 


one 
for 


benefactors 
blessings 


is recorded just re- 





The Band At The College Level 


Competent band directors whose aca- 
demic qualifications meet college stan- 
dards today command higher salaries 
than any other group of music educa- 
tors in the college field. Starting sal- 
aries for college band directors often 
run higher than salaries paid other 
college music teachers with ten or 
twenty years of successful teaching 
experience behind them. Top salaries 
paid successful band directors compare 
favorably with salaries paid successful 
football coaches. 

The salary level reflects with utmost 
exactitude the importance college ad- 
ministrators attach to successful band 
programs. The band touches more fa- 
cets of student life, and plays for 
larger audiences than any other unit 
in the college music picture. The band 
appears at rallies, at games, at mili- 
tary formations, at open air celebra- 
tions of numberless varieties, at carni- 
vals, at dances. It also appears as a 
concert unit both in open air events 
and in formal concert performances. 

The secret of success at the college 
level is the ability to organize. In 
high schools a band director must do 
much of his own arranging, his own 
copying, his own administration. The 
high school band director takes care 
of his own equipment, takes care of 
the library himself, handles his own 
disciplinary problems. At the college 
level committees from the band itself 
are chosen to handle the copying, the 
arranging, the care of instruments, the 
care of the library, the handling of 
publicity, and any number of other 
items. At the University of California, 
Los Angeles, there are committees on 
equipment, publicity, social activities, 
formations, arrangements, copying, per- 
sonnel, dance band appearances; and 
each committee is actually given 
authority as well as responsibility. In 
high school situations the band direc- 
tor himself must inevitably handle the 
multifarious details which ought to be 
farmed out among more advanced 
bandsmen when they have reached col- 
lege status. 

Grading at the college level can be 
perhaps best accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner. Assign a certain num- 
ber of points credit for attendance at 
rehearsals, at extra rehearsals, at foot- 
ball games, at rallies, at concert per- 
formances. Give chairmen of commit- 
tees points of credit in ratio to the 
number of hours they actually work at 
their committee functions. At UCLA 
a schedule somewhat like this is used: 
3 points for attendance at scheduled 
rehearsal, 4 points for extra rehear- 
sals, 4 points for football games, 2 for 
rallies, 4 for concert appearances, 15 
points (or less, depending on hours 
worked) for chairmanship of a com- 
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mittee. Last term the maximum num- 
ber of points earned by an individual 
student amounted to approximately 
250. Band at UCLA carries two points 
of college credit—band is therefore a 
college subject yielding college credit— 
yielding the same amount of credit as 
does for instance music appreciation. 

The reader may inquire: how does 
a committee such as the arrangement 
committee work? First, the band direc- 
tor hands a number to the arranging 
committee chairman and asks for a 
simple four-part arrangement. Then 
this four-part arrangement, often as 
simple as a four-part hymn, is handed 
to the copying committee. The copying 
committee consists of five or more 
members. Committee member No. 1 
writes down the principal melody of 
the four-part arrangement (the top 
part, usually) in the treble clef for all 
C instruments to play, either at writ- 
ten pitch, or an octave higher or lower. 
Then committee member No. 2 takes 
the four-part arrangement supplied by 
the chairman of the arranging com- 
mittee and produces a four-part ar- 
rangement for B-flat instruments. Com- 
mittee member No. 3 writes either a 
rhythmic accompaniment or a counter- 
melody for all E-flat instruments to 
play. Committee member No. 4 writes 
either a countermelody or a rhythmic 
accompaniment (um-pah, um-pah) for 
all F instruments to play. Committee 
member No. 5 then writes a percus- 
sion part for drums, cymbals, and other 
percussion instruments. 

Each committee member has ful- 
filled a specific task: No. 1 for C in- 
struments, No. 2 for B-flat instru- 
ments, No. 3 for E-flat instruments, 
No. 4 for F instruments, No. 5 for per- 
cussion instruments. The parts as tran- 
scribed and extracted by the copying 
committee members are written on ditto 
paper and then handed to the duplicat- 
ing committee chairman. He then runs 
off as many copies on the duplicating 
machine as are needed for the instru- 
ments in each section. Actually there 
are only five separate parts, appor- 
tioned among the C, B-flat, E-flat, F, 
and percussion groups; and all instru- 
ments in each of these individual 
groups service themselves from one of 
the five composite parts described in 
the preceding paragraph. 

The band rehearses four hours a 
week; the schedule calls for two hours 
twice a week. The time set at UCLA 
is 4:00 P. M. until 6:00 P. M. twice a 
week. Concerts are often given at noon 
rather than at night; at noon thou- 
sands of students wander by; at night 


only hundreds would come. During the 
last season more than fifteen thousand 
students attended the formal concerts 
of the band; what other music organi- 
zation can even begin to hope for such 
mammoth attendances at its formal 
concerts ? In simple mathematical terms 
the band is far and away the most 
important college music organization, 
judging only attendance at formal con- 
certs. 


But when the football appearances 
are added, then indeed the contribu- 
tion of the band to the college musical 
scene borders on the colossal. The rep- 
utation of the Ohio State Football Band 
is unrivalled. Following the Ohio model 
many football bands throughout the 
country have reconstituted themselves 
in order to include only brass and per- 
cussion. Ohio State uses only brass 
and percussion, including in the brass 
section trumpets, cornets, flueglehorns, 
alto horns, baritones, tubas, and trom- 
boniums. It has been found that on 
the football field the woodwinds are 
not heard, and therefore can be dis- 
pensed with; standard arrangements 
are purchased by the Ohio State Band 
and then re-arranged for their particu- 
lar brass-percussion set-up. 


The use of majorettes with the foot- 
ball band has not been found lastingly 
valuable in some of our largest col- 
leges and universities. The vogue of 
the majorette twirling her shiny baton 
has coincided with a decline in stan- 
dards of marching band performance. 
College men have not been found 
amendable to the discipline a baton- 
twirler with an attractive presence is 
capable of exacting. The majorette is 
only to be encouraged in those situa- 
tions where the band is so bad that 
any diversion to take the minds of the 
people off the music is frantically de- 
sired. When the majorettes were dis- 
missed at UCLA some years ago the 
only letter of protest to the band di- 
rector came from the mother of one 
of the teen-age girls who had enjoyed 
prominence as a_baton-twirler. The 
men in the band were delighted to es- 
cape from the semblance of feminine 
domination—especially since the baton- 
twirlers specialized in other arts than 
the art of band conducting. 


How does the band director search 
out new material for his organization 
at the beginning of the term? Largely 
by going through the files of admission 
applications. Most colleges in their ad- 
mission forms for freshman include 
a question concerning musical activities 
at the high school level. The college 
band director with his coadjutors from 
the personnel committee of the band 
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It happened in Berlin some time dur- 
ing the winter of 1908, after a strenu- 
ous rehearsal with the Hekking Trio. 
I was the pianist of that organization, 
having just succeeded the famous Artur 
Schnabel. I was weary and greatly in 
need of relaxation from the fatigue I 
always felt after being under fire of 
Anton Hekking, master musician and 
cellist, the leader of our Trio. Leopold 
Godowsky, my teacher, was giving a 
recital that very same evening. There 
was always great excitement at a 
Godowsky concert, and so to relieve 
my fatigue, I purchased a ticket. 


I always tried to sit at the left side 
of the hall, where the artist’s hands 
are plainly visible. The pleasure of 
listening is thus enhanced, particularly 
when Godowsky played. His hands were 
very small, but wonderfully developed 
and exceedingly expressive. They were 
rubbery, and he trained them so mar- 
velously he could master wide stretches 
and dangerous skips with the greatest 
of ease. After years of observation I 
became skilled in appraising a pianist 
simply by watching his hands, even if 
I were to stop my ears with cotton. 
I am able to discern if the artist is 


poetical, energetic, fiery, capricious, 
graceful or academic — Godowsky’s 


hands always reflected the mood of 
the music he was propounding. He was 
less of the showman than any other 
artist I ever heard. He would never 
resort to anything theatrical, nor to 
any external effect in order to bring 
forth applause. He was a true disciple 
of the composer, whose message he 
hoped to convey to his flock. He walked 
to the piano unobtrusively, bowed cour- 
teously to his audience and sat down 
quietly. The public could not notice any 
visible sign of anxiety or nervousness, 
but within himself there was a certain 
questioning. “Will my memory serve 
me perfectly—will the limitations of 
human mind and body enable me to 
encompass the glories of the music?” 
There is nearly always doubt coupled 
with faith in the truly great artist. 


Before one of his recitals in this 
very same auditorium, he was visited 
by a pupil, who wished him good luck. 
Godowsky looked as white as a sheet. 
He said, “I cannot go out there to 
play, because I do not remember one 
note of the entire program.” This from 
the lips of a great master whose mem- 
ory was as infallible as any memory 
can be. This feeling of uncertainty is 
experienced by all great artists. One 
should not exactly call it nervousness, 
but rather a sense of the great respon- 
sibility which they are about to under- 
take. Rafael Joseffy often told me 
that he had to be pushed on the stage 
of Carnegie Hall and felt his legs were 
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In retrospect of a Godowsky piano re- 
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emotions of great piano virtuosi before 
public appearance. 
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not strong enough to carry him to the 
piano. Busoni and Hoffman smoked 
one cigarette after another before tak- 
ing the venture. They would light a 
cigarette, take a few puffs, throw it 
away and light another. This was kept 
up until the stage manager warned 
them it was time to begin. Just watch 
Vladimir Horowitz, that great phenom- 
enon of pianism and music. He walks 
to the piano hurriedly and nervously. 
His alabaster face almost frightens 
his public. I wish he would use a little 
rouge. It would make him feel more 
confident and put his audience at ease. 
I always feel extremely nervous until 
he begins. Watch him, how he sits, 
waits and steels himself. He sometimes 
places his hands on the keyboard, lets 
them remain for a moment and then 
jerks them quickly into his lap as 
though he fears to make the plunge. 


Mischa Elman’s wife tells me that 
the day of his concert he is as gentle 
and calm as a lamb. To those who 
know him, he is no lamb. When the 
concert is over, after he has poured 
his lofty musicianship into the hearts 
of his listeners, the applause has been 
wholesouled, wildly enthusiastic, and 
he has the assurance that he did it 
again, he becomes the lion he is, mas- 
ter of the jungle of humanity. Only 
Rubenstein comes on the podium full 
of life’s blood, animation, confidence, 
wearing a happy mien as though it 
means nothing at all to him. I believe 
it is a cover-up. Well, if it is, the won- 
derful sounds which fill the hall and 
your being prove his attitude is right. 


Every time I heard Max Reger he 
was inebriated. Did he indulge in order 
to become numb to his responsibility ? 
Moritz Rosenthal, that great titan of 
the keyboard, told me he is never the 
least nervous before public perform- 
ance. “How is it possible?” I asked. 
He responded, “Nervousness is nothing 


more than vanity. Think of the great- 
ness of the music you are going to 
play. Live the music and you eliminate 
every thought of self.” Was that true? 
He always had a practice piano in the 
artist’s room and would use it between 
groups to go over certain passages 
in the pieces that were to follow. He 
must not have felt too confident about 
them. I know the feeling, and I have 
had it every time I performed in pub- 
lic. Even in my early days I used to 
talk to myself while I was in the wing, 
waiting to step out. The monologue 
was something like this: “Knowledge 
is power. I need not be afraid of any- 
thing I know. I am the master of my 
fate. I shape my plans, and it is in 
my power to make them a success, 
which I surely will do. I have ten good, 
healthy fingers which are fully ade- 
quate for the execution of the physi- 
cal intentions of any composer, no mat- 
ter how difficult the composition may 
be. I have a sound mind. Whatever 
composition I study, my mind grasps 
and understands. My mind commands 
my fingers. I have practiced consist- 
ently and faithfully and have devoted 
myself to this task with the greatest 
sincerity. I am as well prepared as I 
possibly could be. Now go out and do 
your best!” 


I must say it helped a great deal. 
1 always felt I had command of the 
situation the moment I began to play 
—but what was I doing? I was just 
giving myself a mental and psychic 
injection. It was more efficacious than 
strychnine or a highball, and not in 
the least harmful. What prompted me 
to talk to myself? The answer is ob- 
vious. What is worse, the same feeling 
is ever present, no matter how many 
years you have been doing public serv- 
ice, nor how often you have played 
the same program. 


Godowsky was ready to play. His 
whole manner changed. His serious at- 
titude, his philosophic countenance was 
like a Brahma. He began that beauti- 
ful Weber “Sonata in A flat Major.” 
How unfortunate that this lovely piece 
is so seldom played today. Surely an 
art work is eternal and speaks a uni- 
versal language through the ages. 


The opening tremulo of broken oc- 
taves on a flat in the lower part of the 
piano sounded like a faint rumbling 
of double basses; and then that haunt- 
ing, appealing first theme, so exquis- 


itely and sensitively announced. His 
crystal, pearly scales, played with 
feathered velvety fingers, his many 


shades of nuance between piano and 
pianissimo, his steadily mounting cre- 
scendi, and powerful, resonant, ringing 


(Continued on page 17) 


Zz rely pP ersona 


By H. Grady Harlan 


Osear J. Fox, composer, has recently 
returned from his annual visit to New 
York and Washington, where he con- 
ferred with his publishers and visited 
with his friends and his daughters and 
their families. 

Professor Viktor Fuchs, who is tak- 
ing a group of singing students to 
Europe for two months, will be in 
Hollywood to open his studio on Sep- 
tember 1. He will also serve on the 
vocal staff of the University of South- 
ern California. 

Alton E. Harvey, head of the de- 
partment of Music of Union University 
of Jackson, Tennessee, has joined the 
College Directory of SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN effective with July 


issue. 





PROFESSOR GUY WOOD, many 
years a teacher of Piano in Howard 
Payne College and more recently 
head of the Department of Music 
in Wayland College of Plainview, 
passed away suddenly during May 
of coronary thrombosis. Of him Dr. 
Z. T. Huff, who knew him as a co- 
worker for some fifteen years, 
stated: “Guy was a good man. He 
was one of the best musicians and 
one of the best teachers I have ever 
known.” 











Dr. Clarence Adler, New York pian- 
ist and artist teacher, reports another 
successful season during 1949-50. 

Prof. Chas. Lee Hill, Sam Houston 
State College, Huntsville, has. been 
honored with an unusual sales-record 
on his book of compositions published 
by Southern Music Company. John Bell, 
Sheet Music Manager, states that 
Southern will publish an additional 
book of Mr. Hill’s compositions. 

Doug Williams, the versatile band di- 
rector of Pleasanton, Texas high school, 
has made band arrangements of six 
well-known compositions which will be 
released by Southern Music Company 
at an early date. 

G. Lewis Doll, supervisor of Music 
in the city of San Antonio, was elected 
one of the vice-presidents of TMTA 
at their recent convention. 

Samuel Rodetsky, president of Cali- 
fornia MTA, has outlined an interest- 
ing program for their annual conven- 
tion. 

Henry Hobart, Enid, Okla., is di- 
recting a Fine Arts Colony for Phillips 
University at Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
July 8-August 4. This should prove 
of great value to young musicians of 
the area. 
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A recent issue of the Providence, 
Rhode Island Bulletin Daily, devoted a 
column in commendation of the life 
and professional service which Mme. 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel has rendered 
to her home city, Providence. She is 
a subscriber to and booster of SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. Her articles 
are liked by our readers. 

The singing of Virginia Golden of 
Birmingham, artist pupil of Homer 
Mowe, who is President of NATS and 
prominent among New York musicians, 
was an outstanding contribution to the 
convention program of the _ recent 
NATS meeting in Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. O. J. Didzun, Division of Fine 
Arts Head, Midwestern University of 
Wichita Falls, is doing graduate study 
toward Ph. D. in the University of 
Texas during this semester. 

Virginia France, president of Dallas 
MTA, is spending the summer in St. 
Louis. 

Priscilla S. Sayson, Mindanao, Phil- 


lippines, is a subscriber to SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN who prizes 


each issue highly. 

Rev. Leo Palmer, Pastor First Bap- 
tist Church of Driscoll, Texas, one of 
the rich oil-producing areas of Texas, 
sends a check for a subscription and 
commends the Magazine to pastors and 
ministers of music in all churches. 

L. C. Bradley, Business Executive 
and subscriber of San Antonio, and 
Mrs. Bradley have spent two weeks, 
during June on vacation, in Gulf Port, 
Miss. 

Dr. Alton O'Steen, Dean School of 
Music of University of Alabama, has 
prepared a very readable history of 
the University School of Music at our 
request. 

John W. De Bruyn, University of 
Florida, requests extra copies of April 
and May issues. 

Providence Convent of Saint Mary- 
Of-The-Woods, Indiana, held a success- 
ful Workshop June 28 to August 6 for 
teachers, wherein many in attendance 
were music teachers. 

Marion Cowley and Carmen McQuis- 
tion, pupils of Mary Lavinia Young, 
Lawton, Okla., participated in a Radio 
Concert over Station WNAD, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, July 1. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, is staging a NATS 
Workshop for Teachers of Singing, 
August 7-11. 

The W. B. Osborne family of San 
Antonio recently included the editor 
and Mrs. Harlan for a reception and 
“dress rehearsal” of a concerto pro- 
gram played by their daughter, Betty 
Osborne Biedenharn and Rachel Moore. 





These girls later played the formal 
concert as a benefit performance at 
Laurel Heights Methodist Church. They 
are outstanding as duo-piano artists. 

Barbara Huntington, teacher of voice 
in Trinity University, sends a card 
from Grand Canyon, Arizona: “This 
country should inspire a symphony and 
not just Grofe’s “Grand Canyon Suite.” 

Lucille Auten Malcolm, formerly as- 
sociated as advertising manager of 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN, has 
just completed a tour of judging for 
NGPT which included Louisville, Ky. 

Lois Burt, outstanding young pianist 
of San Antonio, is moving to New 
York where her husband, Captain Burt, 
will be stationed. Lois will pursue her 
piano study in the City. 

Vicki Robbins MacDowell, pianist, 
formerly on the staff in the University 
of Texas, now teaching and keeping a 
home for her husband and baby in San 
Antonio, is serving as chairman of the 
yearbook committee for the local asso- 
ciation. 

* 


COMIC OPERA 
HAS N. Y. PREMIERE 


The new comic opera “THE JUMP- 
ING FROG OF CALAVERAS COUN- 
TY” which had its first state perfor- 
mance on May 18 at Indiana University 
received its New York premiere on 
June 7 by the After Dinner Opera 
Company at the Master Theater, River- 
side Drive and 103d Street, under the 
direction of Richard Flusser. This opera 
—by Lukas Foss with libretto by Jean 
Karsavina, after the short story by 
Mark Twain—had five performances, 
June 7 through 11 inclusive. The work 
was also given a performance at the 
Berkshire Festival on July 31 under 
Lukas Foss’ direction. Carl Fischer is 
the publisher. 





Lukas Foss, the youngest composer 
ever to have been awarded the Gug- 
ghenheim Fellowship (1945), has an 
imposing list of major orchestra per- 
formances by the Boston Symphony 
under Sergei Koussevitzky and Arthur 
Fiedler, the Philharmonic-Symphony of 
New York under Artur Rodzinski and 
Georg Szell, the Pittsburgh Symphony 
under Fritz Reiner, the San Francisco 
under Pierre Monteux, and the CBS 
Symphony under Robert Shaw. 


* 
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Dr. Erno Daniel 
Professor of Piano 
Midwestern University 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Dr. Erno Daniel, eminent concert 
pianist, formerly professor of piano at 
the historic Royal Hungarian Academy 
of Music of Budapest, now professor 
of piano at Midwestern University, 
brings to the musical circles of Texas 
and the Southwest a rich background of 
old-world culture and training. 

Beginning his study of music at the 
age of six at the Royal Hungarian 
Academy, he was awarded highest hon- 
ors, the Franz Liszt Prize, at age 18. 
At that time while a pupil of Erno 
Dohnanyi, he received the State Artists 
Diploma and later the Diploma of Pro- 
fessor of Music. His doctorate from 
the Royal University of Budapest was 
awarded in 1944. 


Appointed professor of piano in the 
Royal Academy at age 23, Dr. Daniel 
was elevated to the rank of full pro- 
fessor when but 26 years of age, the 
youngest in the history of the institu- 
tion to attain to that rank. The Acad- 
emy has graduated also such renowned 
musicians as Eugene Ormandy, Antal 
Dorati, Joseph Szigeti and many others. 

Dr. Daniel’s concert career, begun at 
age 14, has taken him to almost every 
important city of Europe. Among con- 
cert appearances are included his pres- 
entation as soloist with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Jo- 
chum, and concerto performances under 
the baton of Dohnanyi, of Mengelberg, 
of Schmidt in Switzerland, Fricsay and 
others. In these, as in his radio broad- 
casts from studios in Zurich, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, Ankara and other cities, 
he has won notably high praise from 
European critics. 


Since having taken up residence in 
the United States in July, 1949, Dr. 
Daniel has continued the sequence of 
successes begun in Europe. Concerts 
at Wichita Falls (December 30, 1949), 
Dallas (Community Series, March, 
1950), Atlanta, New Orleans, and other 
cities of the South; the series of mas- 
ter classes conducted in Wichita Falls 


“and other cities of the Southwest, 


classes in piano, methods and literature 
at Midwestern University, have alike 
met with the most enthusiastic re- 
sponses on the part of audiences, music 
critics, professional musicians and stu- 
dents. 


Reasons for Dr. Daniel’s success may 
be found not only in his musicianship, 
his art, but also in his character. Hon- 
ored as a person as well as an artist, 
his unaffected and genuine kindliness 
of spirit has opened the way to a 
world of new friendships for him in the 
United States, particularly at Midwest- 
ern University and Wichita Falls, 
which he now calls ‘home.’ The fol- 
lowing statements of well-known critics 


AUGUST 1950 


indicate the fusion of fine personal 
attributes and artistry in the produc- 
tion of great music: 


DALLAS 


John Rosenfield in The Dallas News: 

“Three familiar Debussy items, ‘Jeux 
d’Artifice,’ ‘Reflects dans l'eau,’ and 
‘L’ile joyeux’ disclosed long life and 
thought with these gems of impression- 
ism and impressive mastery over the 
means of sounding them. Adroit and 
sensitively tasteful pedaling wedded 
the Debussy harmonies into delicious 
timbres. The color range, the high 
treble sheen, were among the finest 
we have heard in this music. 

“Through the fragmentary and in- 
choate effects Dr. Daniel found the 
fundamental tensions and contrasts, the 
integrated completeness of the picture. 
The musical thinking was a match for 
the technical controls. 

“Three early Bela Bartok pieces simi- 
larly were played to the audience’s de- 
light. So wooing were they that we 
now wonder how any generation found 
them difficult to understand. The mel- 
odic substance was captivating, the 
harmonies full of spice yet pleasant, 
the rhythms novel and arresting. 

“Then there was a broad, versatile 
style for Liszt with the ‘Sonetto del 
Petrarca’ No. 104 and the ‘Tarantelle 
(Venezia e Napoli).’ He is one of those 
rare pianists who plays Liszt with af- 
fection and conviction, and as a re- 
sult, with compelling eloquence.” 


WICHITA FALLS 


Willard L. Underwood in The Wich- 
ita Falls Record-News: 

“Two factors were primary in this 
very unusual event. One is the incred- 
ible degree to which the artist effaces 
himself in surrender to the composer’s 
creation, down to the hidden meaning 
of every note. Of no single note or 
phrase does Dr. Daniel lack a defi- 
nite meaning. The second factor was 
the response of his audience to that 
peculiar and compelling projection of 
feeling. If any piano concert here in 
the past commanded the sensitive rap- 
port which prevailed in this audience 
throughout every phrase, we can not 
recall it. 

“Such a response was a high com- 
pliment to both the artist and his 
audience, for he won them completely 
not by means of old favorite pieces or 
contagious trickery, but over the dif- 
ficult avenue of Franck’s ‘Prelude 
Chorale and Fugue’—20 minutes of it. 
Yet so complete was his mastery of the 
noble Franck score, its slowly unfold- 
ing themes, its quietly involved har- 
monies, that artist and audience were 
obviously completely wedded in mood 
at the end of the fugue. 

“In the process of that majestic 
opening performance, the celebrated 
Hungarian pianist already had accom- 
plished submergence of self in a care- 
ful, sincere elevation of each Franck- 
ian figure or aspiration. Against that 
rich background, the silvery, music- 
box delicacy of the ensuing three old 


French patterns was delightfully 
etched. The pianist gave these three 
lacy gems a contrast among themselves, 
too, with use of definitely distinctive 
coloring for each. 

“Dr. Daniel’s audience became fully 
aware of his profound virtuosity be- 
fore intermission was reached, for at 
that point he had delivered in exquisite 
fashion the ‘Sonata’ in B-flat minor 
and the A-flat major ‘Polonaise’ of 
Chopin. Nothing had so poignantly re- 
vealed the artist’s amazing capacity 
for varying textures and tone color 
as did the sonata. Only then, as Dr. 
Daniel unfurled the famous polonaise 
with unprecedented fire and pace, could 
his listeners realize with what con- 
summate control and restraint he had 
advanced the Franck, the old French 
masterpieces and the sonata of Chopin.” 


BUDAPEST 

“This pianoforte virtuoso is faultless 
and sure both in technical and in dy- 
namic effects achieved. Erno Daniel is 
the artist whose playing is exception- 
ally intelligent and at the same time 
brilliant. His piano concert proved to 
be the season’s most delightful per- 
formance in the field of piano.” (Pes- 
ter Lloyd, Dr. Denes Bartha). 


ROME 

Il Giornale d'Italia: “His lively de- 
livery but close adherence to various 
musical styles, his daring and power- 
ful interpretations, and his absolutely 
controlled technique make the perform- 
ance of this pianist full of nobility and 
taste.” 


ZURICH 

Neue Zuricher Zeitung: ‘“Beetho- 
ven’s E-flat major piano concerto has 
seldom been rendered as magnificently 
as Daniel’s recent interpretation. The 
performance was an excellent indica- 
tion of the superior musicianship of 
this master. Daniel’s playing was ab- 
solute music in absolute performance.” 


VIENNA 
Neues Wiener Tagblatt: “Daniel is 
a brilliant Pianist.” (Dr. Roland Ten- 


schert). 
Das Kleine Blatt: “An artist of 
unique capacity.” (Bruno Prohaska). 


Neuigkeits Weltblatt: “Brilliant tech- 
nique, comprehensive style, supreme 
domination of piano composition.” 
(Wilibald Bert). 


BERLIN 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung: “He 
masters everything. Rhythmic swing, 
clear and precise techniques, strength, 
brilliant play, and at the same time 
delicacy and sensitiveness of color.” 
(Gertrud Runae). 


ISTANBUL 
Beyoglu: “Daniel’s capacities are al- 
most unlimited, when it is the ques- 
tion of artistic understanding and the 
finest shades of sentiment. His crys- 
tal fugues, his sonorous pianissimos, 
his powerful technique and his amaz- 


(Continued on page 17) 








Pan Plays Fis 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 

From its banks a reed he took; 

‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 

And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 
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by 
VIRGINIA HARLAN 
2170 West Kings Highway 
San Antonio, Texas 





If Pipe Dreams Could Come True 
My Helicopter andI... 


Would go to London and hear with 
affection the wonderful Boy’s Choir at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Next we would go 
to Israel, about which country there is 
so much in print musically. It would be 
with mixed feelings that I would sit 
near Mt. Carmel to witness hundreds of 
children in the folk dancing connected 
with the Festival there. 

It is the week-end of the fourth as 
this goes to press. So, I would go to 
Valley Forge and circle the tent city 
sheltering 47,000 Boy Scouts encamped 
there. Possibly I would say silently, 
“And just think, George Washington 
slept there. If he could hear these 47,- 
000 American boys singing our Na- 
tional Anthem, would he not be thrilled 
too?” 

I would hop on to Cincinnati to hear 
John Jacob Niles, famous singer of folk 
songs. “I Had a Cat,” “Frog Went A 
Courtin’,’ and “The Frog in The 
Spring” being favorites. My next visit 
would be to Flagstaff, Arizona, to at- 
tend the Indian “Pow-Wow” rodeo, and 
see the tribal dances rarely seen off the 
reservation. I would by all means set- 
tle my helicopter in Taos, New Mexico. 

The Future Homemakers Convention 
in Kansas City would attract me. I 
would be interested in the cute Hawai- 
ian youngsters coming over to perform 





The editor, by chance, dropped in on this group of pre-school children (ages 
3 to 5) and how they can read music! They are in one of the kindergarten work- 


their native songs and dances, Alice 
Ajifu and Amy Munechicka being fea- 
tured soloists. 

I would stop at the Chicago Fair to 
hear daily programs by Chicago school 
children. O, yes, I think I would have 
my operation there because serenading 
is a prescription there when in sur- 
gery. The Nathan Goldblatt Memorial 
Hospital has “Pinocchio” or whatever 
your favorite music is piped in while 
you have your tonsilectomy, if you pre- 
fer it. 

I would go to Minneapolis, Minnesota 
and try to persuade Antol Doratio to re- 
peat Mahler’s Third Symphony which 
he premiered in this country recently. 
Why? Because it utilizes a children’s 
choir. 

I would say hello in New York City 
to Briggite Dolores, 13 year old pian- 
ist, who will solo with several European 
Orchestras next year. 

Personality of the Year 

Pan’s choice of a “Personality of the 
Year” is Dr. James Francis Cooke, than 
whom youngsters, as well as older boys 
and girls, have no better friend. 

World traveler, author, poet, com- 
poser, and great lover of people and a 
crusader that music may make better 
citizens of tomorrow, we bow in honor 
to him. He has observed that we have 
better tools and buildings than any 
in the world. 


country 


shops of Evelyn Howard Altman of San Antonio. 
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While he admires and marvels at the 
buildings, it is the people in the build- 
ings and how they use their tools that 
fascinate him. 

To be in the presence of Dr. Cooke 
is to be in the presence of a great spir- 
itual power. It leaves one wanting to 
live better and do better with the tools 
that we have. 


* 


Grumble-Jumble Notes 
by 
Estelle F. Smith 
400 East Depot St. 
Brownwood, Texas 


(First serial rights only) 
I had a funny dream last night; 
It really made me laugh. 
I thought the notes were grumbling 
At their places on the staff. 


“I’m tired of sitting in this space,” 
Said F, “I'd like a line. 

I’d rather perch up there with D. 

I think that would be fine.” 


“Well, I don’t like this line,” said D, 
“It really makes me frown. 

I’ll take the place that F has left, 
And so I'll just step down.” 


And all the others hopped around 

And sat in different places; 

The space notes dashed to find the lines, 
The line notes dashed to spaces. 


So when I tried to find the notes 
To sing a little song, 

I sang a very funny tune, 

For every note was wrong. 


* 





Dallas Dunning Teachers 
Present Dr. Dumesnil 


During the first week of June, Dr. 
Maurice Dumesnil, distinguished French 
pianist and well-known writer, con- 
ducted a clinic for teachers and stu- 
dents,’ which was sponsored by the 
Dunning Association of Dallas. Ques 
tions and answers on teaching prob 
lems, and all types of piano playing 
were the procedures of the day. 

Grace Tudor Mason was in charge 
locally. She reports that more than 
fifty teachers were in attendance, many 
of them having brought one or more 
of their students. 


* 
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The following item which was written 
by Mr. Ralph Lewando of the Pittsburgh 
Press Owes its existence in its present form 
pretty much to one of my students. Many 
years ago, when I! was beginning the 
Browning collection, I had only 50 pieces 
of music, and I had worked up pretty well 
all that could be obtained. | had worked 
especially hard, and | had a list of 13 
names for which I had been hunting pretty 
industriously for a year. | had mentioned 
the fact that I could not find any light on 
them in any way. 

One of my students came into my of fice 
after hearing me make an explanation in the 
class of how much I would like to get 
those 13, and therefore have a complete 
list! The young lady said, “‘You know, | 
am going to locate those 13 names for 
you!’’ Having worked so hard myself, I 
asked, “Well, how are you going to do 
it?’” In answer she said, “‘I am going to 
do everything | can think of, working 
two hours every afternoon, and writing all 
over the country.” 

It seemed to me that tt was a wonderful 
opportunity. The result was that within 
a year she had wiped out all the 13 names 
She had added several hundred names to 
the list, and now, in its final shape, the 
list has 661 different pieces of music found- 
ed on the poems of the Brownings. 

So far, no one else seems to have worked 
at all on this; therefore as inconceivable as 
it sounds, we have located 411 different 
settings of different poems of Browning. 
I would be ever so grateful to any reader 
of the poems, if he knows of any recent 
piece or any rare piece, tf he would write 
me. I still have some twelve pieces of music 
that I would like to place or find one 
copy of. 

I would be happy to hear from anyone 
who ts interested in the music of Browning. 

—A. J. Armstrong. 


Down at Baylor University in Waco, 
Texas, a man of ideals, vision, knowl- 
edge and indefatigable effort has been 
serving a grand literary-musical cause 
for more than 30 years. 


He is Dr. A. J. Armstrong, Baylor’s 
head professor of English and litera- 
ture. Dr. Armstrong is a devotee of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, whose literary works, poetry 
and life represent an era of exalted 
accomplishment and loveliness unparal- 
leled in the field of their inspired ac- 
tivity. 

Dr. Armstrong has given of his heart 
and soul, energy and purse over the 
years gathering the treasurable items 
that now total more than 8300 in his 
Browning collection. 


Inspired by his labor of love Dr. 
Armstrong investigated nooks and 
crannies in this country, and made 72 
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Browning and Musie 


RALPH LEWANDO 


trips overseas to obtain the material 
that forms the most important collec- 
tion of Browninginia in the world. 

In this noteworthy collection are por- 
traits, paintings, press clippings, man- 
uscripts, mementos of the Browning 
family and musical works based on the 
writings of the two Brownings. 

In 1918 Dr. Armstrong presented 
this precious collection to Baylor Uni- 
versity. 

Plan Library 


As new-found material greatly aug- 
mented the collection it became neces- 
sary to house it in an alcove in the 
General Library. And now plans are 
afoot to erect a Browning Library on 
Baylor Campus at a cost of $1 million. 

With the university in very modest 
circumstances, realization of the library 
building is dependent upon patrons, 
friends and interested individuals. 

The year just passed is the best in 
the amount of funds received for the 
project. Dr. Armstrong has acquired 
a considerable amount of musical com- 
positions by able composers the world 
over, and much musical material deal- 
ing with the Brownings. 

At this writing 660 different pieces 
of music of various types have been 
received and indexed. 

Browning-Inspired 

Of these 660 items 493 were inspired 
by Robert Browning’s writings and 167 
by Mrs. Browning’s poetry. Of Mr. 
Browning’s immense output, 80 of his 
works have been set by composers. 
Most used are excerpts from “Pippa 
Passes” represented by 102 pieces. In 
the order of appeal to composers and 
the number of musical pieces composed 
are the following other Robert Brown- 
ing works: “Cavaliers Tunes” (34); 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin” (30); “In a 
Gondola” (30); “Two Poets From 
Croisic” (22); 18 each from “Ferish- 
tah’s Fancies,” “James Lee’s Wife,” 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “A Woman’s 
Last Word;” and “My Star” with 15 
settings. 

Of 33 of Mrs. Browning’s poetical 
works those most drawn upon by com- 
posers and the number of musical 
pieces set to each are “Sonnets From 
the Portuguese” (87); “A Woman’s 
Shortcomings” (12) and “Inclusions” 
(8). 

Of all the poets from Celtic times 
Robert Browning alone was able to 
deal authoritatively with music. Shake- 
speare, aware of his lack of technical 
and practical musical knowledge, con- 
fined himself to general allusions. 


Little Training 


Even Milton, a son of a musician, 
had little training to give importance to 


his attempts to speak in the language 
of a musician. 

Not so Browning. Gifted in the fields 
of painting and literature and choos- 
ing poetry as his major expression, 
he also was a musician. Browning had 
a thorough formal musical training. 
He received theoretical and practical 
training under John Relfe (1762-1837), 
noted organist, composer and teacher. 
Moreover Browning was a good pianist 
and taught his son the piano. 

Browning’s maternal grandfather was 
an able musician from Hamburg named 
Wiedemann, from whom musical in- 
fluence is traced. 

Browning developed a high degree 
of specific knowledge of musical ma- 
terial and construction. His under- 
standing of the laws of music keeps 
face with his appreciation for that in 
music which eludes analysis and defies 
demonstration. 

Browning’s latent musical spark need- 
ed only favoring winds to fan it into 
flame. When in London the poet never 
failed to attend an important concert. 

Evident in Poems 

That music filled his soul is evident 
in his poems “Abt Vogler,” “Master 
Hugues of Saxe-Gotha.” “A Toccata 
of Galuppi’s” and “Fifine.” 

In “Fifine’—verse 42—Browning re- 
veals his musical knowledge and atti- 
tude toward musical art in the follow- 
ing quotation: 

“And, music: what? that burst of 
pillared cloud by day 

And pillared fire by night, was pro- 
duct, must we say, 

Of modulating just, by enharmonic 
change— 

The augmented sixth resolved—from 
out the straighter range 

Of D sharp minor—leap of dis-im- 
prisoned thrall— 

Into thy light and life, D major nat- 
ural?” 

Thus Browning revealed his critical 
musical sense. But he also composed 
music. A cherished manuscript in Dr. 
Armstrong’s collection is Browning’s 
unpublished “Fantasia for Pianoforte.” 
And for the boat song in his “Straf- 
ford” Browning original 
music. 


—_—__ 
ROY HARRIS PERFORMS 


Roy Harris conducted his Kentucky 
Spring for orchestra and Melody for 
orchestra on April 1 and 2 at the Com- 
posers Orchestra String Forum held 
by the University of Alabama. Dr. 
Harris was one of a number of com- 
posers to perform their own works. 

Kentucky Spring was commissioned 
by the Louisville Philharmonic and 


composed 


(Continued 
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Reaching The Pupil’s Viewpoint 


By Margaret Fraser 


(Margaret Fraser, co-chairman and 
teacher of Atlanta, Georgia, taught for 
fourteen years in New York and. studied 
with Frank LaForge, Ernesto Berumen, 
Francis Moore, Kate Chittendon, Angela 
Diller, Guy Mater, Frederick Schlieder and 
for four years has had special summer work 
with Mme Miss Fraser be- 
lieves music ts not only for the ‘‘talented 
“inherent in every child and 
only waiting to be brought forth into ex- 
pression through proper. training.’’ — Ed. 
note, G. W.) 


Vengerova 


few’ but ts 


Children really respond to graphic 
experience in their own world. A few 
of the appeals which bring happy re- 
sponse may be of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

1. “Correct the accident before it 
happens.” This thought intrigues: pre- 
pare the finger on the exact note to 
be played, and an accident cannot oc- 
cur. A slip of the finger to the wrong 
note is not accidental,—it could have 
been corrected before it happened! 

2. Sight-reading. The habit inherent 
in some children of watching their 
hands when reading is a problem we 
all know. Suddenly ask the child to 
leave the piano and walk across the 
room, looking at his feet as he goes. 
Of course, this comes as a complete 
surprise and the sensation of watching 
his own feet is most uncomfortable. 
Then ask him to walk back and look 
up. Ask him, which is more comfort- 


able? The corollary follows at the 
piano where the child finds that the 
fingers, as well as the feet, can be 
independent of the eye. 

If this little sortie does not bring 
results, suddenly produce a story book 
and ask the child to read aloud. In the 
middle of a sentence suddenly say: 
“Now look out of the window and back 
to the book.” Of course the place is 
lost and the continuity of the story is 
gone. The point is apparent that smooth 
reading is impossible at the piano with 
a bobbing head. 

3. Counting. 

Counting has now become a pleasure 
and a challenge with the children 
through a simple story that really 
works. All children know and under- 
stand something of motors. They are 
convinced that in them is a wonderful 
motor they can warm up with counting. 
After a vigorous “ONE, two, three, 
four,” until the rhythm is pulsating 
through their being, we call it a “good 
motor that will run as long as one di- 
rects it.” Counting as one city block 
each measure of the piece, the trick 
now is to see if the motor will run 
without stalling eight city blocks. If 
victorious, we try 10, 16, 32, ete. Vig- 
orous, confident counting develops. 
“Continuity and momentum” is the 
phrase for it, which we like to have 
marked with a “C” on the Guild rating 
card. 

Teaching children can be such FUN! 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 12I1st St., New York. N. Y 


Dear Southwestern, 


August, month of special courses, 
memorizing. of the new _ concerto, 
swimming, climbing, and — selecting 


new music! Before you stock your 
shelves skyward do take into con- 
sideration that MacDowell wrote 
something besides the Wild Rose, 
and that there are living American 
composers who would like somebody to 
play their pieces at least once while 
they are still living, that every judge 
could stand a vacation from the Happy 
Farmer, Fur Elise, and Paderewski’s 
Minuet (unless superbly played,—any 
composition sounds brand new when 
played by a genius.) The publishers 
are pouring out new editions, new 
methods, new compositions,—have you 
the stamina to look through them and 
to select the ones that really fit your 
students? Each year, if each teacher 
would “give a vacation” to one old 
standby, and assign one completely 
new number by an American, while 
using the standard repertoire judicious- 
ly, what a happy world this would be, 
come spring recital time! 

Note to Guild Teachers: Make the 
recordings for the National Piano Re- 
cording Competition early, and send 
them to their destinations in time! 
Read rules carefully, and keep in mind 
that ONLY the Artist Recordings go 
to New York this year. Addresses for 
other recordings will be given in rules 
mailed from headquarters. 


* 











MICROGROOVE MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan C°llege 
Fort Worth 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7. Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Charles Munch. RCA Victor LM 
1034. 

BOCCHERINI: Symphony in A, op. 
37, No. 4. Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Henry Swoboda; 
coupled with 

HAYDN: Octet in F. Vienna Philhar- 
monic Wind Group. Westminster LP 
50-2. 

BRAHMS: Sonata in F minor, op. 120, 
No. 1, and Sonata in E Flat, Op. 120, 
No. 2. Reginald Kell, clarinet, and 
Mieczyslaw Horszoski, piano. Mer- 
cury LP 10016. 

CHOPIN: Rondo in F, op. 14. R. 
Schmid, piano, and the Munich Broad- 
casting Symphony Orchestra con- 
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ducted by Alfons Dressel; coupled 
with 

SCHUMANN: Konzertstuck in G, op. 
92. Eduard Erdman, piano, and the 
Munich Orchestra conducted by Gus- 
tav Goerlich. Vox-Polydor LP 1700. 

MOZART: Ein musikalischer Spass, K. 
522 (“A Musical Joke”); coupled 
with 

BEETHOVEN: Octet in E flat, op. 103. 
Chamber Groups conducted by Fer- 
nand Oubradous. Vox-Polydor LP 
6130. 

RAVEL: Scheherazade. Jennie Tourel, 
mezzo-soprano, with the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein; coupled with 

MOUSSORGSKY: Songs and Dances 
of Death. Jennie Tourel with Leon- 


ard Bernstein, piano. Columbia LP 
4289. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Manfred, op. 58. NBC 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. RCA Victor LM 
1037. 


VERDI: Falstaff (complete opera sung 
in Italian). Soloists, EIAR chorus 
and orchestra conducted by Mario 
Rossi. Three discs in album. Cetra- 
Soria LP 1207. 








JACOB EISENBERG! 
Teacher of Piano 


Author of: 
"Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing’ 
“Natural Technics\in Piano Mastery” 
“The Pianist’’ (Annotated Collection—23 
Compositions) 
“The New Hanon’’—and other pedagogical 
works on 
“Artistry in Piano Mastery” 


SUMMER COURSES 


312 77th Street (UNion 3-7281) 
North Bergen, N. J. 
(20 minutes by bus from Times Square) 
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“BOH” MAKOVSKY 
HE BUILT MEN AND 
TAUGHT MUSIC 


(Henry Hobart) 


Boh Makovsky, without question the 
most beloved figure in Oklahoma music 
circles, passed to his eternal reward 
June 12, at Stillwater, Oklahoma. “We 
hire him to teach music, but what he 
does is build men.” So said a former 
Oklahoma A & M College president 
when he introduced Boh. All Oklahoma 
musicians feel a personal sorrow in his 
passing, yet at the same time an up- 
lift of spirit for having known such 
a great and good man. 

Boh was the exceptional musician; 
he sought neither personal glory or 
distinction. Indeed, no man-given honor 
could possibly have heightened the in- 
nate distinction which marked him 
among men. His warm smile and equal- 
ly warm handclasp were the spontane- 
ous expression of a great and gener- 
ous soul. A glance into his serene face 
and kindly eyes afforded full assur- 
ance that he harbored no littleness of 
spirit. 

Boh, whose real name was Bohumil, 
was born in Bohemia in 1878. As a boy 
he worked hard helping his widowed 
mother who died when he was 12 years 
of age. An uncle taught him to play 
the clarinet. At 17 years of age he 
came to America on money furnished 
by a sister who lived in Clarkson, Ne- 
braska. His first employment was that 
of a cigar-maker’s apprentice, but 
when a travelling show came to town, 
he was accepted as a member of its 
band. In a few weeks he became band 
leader. 

In 1903 Boh was engaged to organ- 
ize a band in Oklahoma City. He pio- 
neered further by organizing bands in 
Yukon, Prague, Shawnee and Wood- 
ward. In 1915 he became head of the 
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music department at A & M College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, when only one 
hour of music credit was allowed to- 
wards a degree. In 1943 he retired 
with Director Emeritus status, being 
succeeded by his former pupil, Max 
Mitchell, immediate past president of 
the Oklahoma Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Boh’s formal schooling was limited 
to the years of 1883-1889 in Bohemia. 
However that did not prevent him froin 
becoming one of the greatest woodwind 
teachers of his day, and one of the 
most famous band directors of the 
Southwest. Nor did it prevent him from 
earning all the regular degrees and 
receiving all the honorary degrees of 
the Masonic Orders of Symbolic, Scot- 
tish Rite and York Rite Masonry, in- 
cluding the Order of the Sword and 
Trowel and the Knight of the York 
Cross of Honour. 

Boh was elected to Oklahoma’s Hall 
of Fame in 1938; he was listed in the 
International Music Who’s Who; Pierre 
Key’s Musical Who’s Who; Who’s Who 
in Oklahoma and Who Is Who in Music. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Mu- 
sic was conferred upon him by the 
University of Tulsa and he was elected 
to honorary life membership in the 
Oklahoma Music Teachers’ Association. 
One of the cherished memories of the 
OMTA conventions is the Grace which 
was often voiced by Boh at the state 
banquets. His presence on these occa- 
sionns was in itself a benediction. 

Boh built men and taught music. 


* 


University of Oklahoma 
Bob Whitley, Organist 


Bob Whitley, 21-year-old organist of 
Oklahoma City and of the University 
of Oklahoma who is a student of Mil- 
dred Andrews, after winning many 
local and state honors, has recently 
won the national contest sponsored by 
the American Guild of Organists. He 
was presented, June 23, by this Guild 
in a recital on the four-manual Skinner 
Organ in the Memorial Church of Har- 
vard University during the Guild’s 
National Convention. 

Mr. Whitley expects to graduate from 
the University of Oklahoma in 1951, 
and after pursuing further study, will 
follow a professional career. Already 
he has had study with E. Power Biggs, 
and Carl Weinrich. On the campus he 
is a member of Phi Mu Alpha, Phi Eta 
Sigma, and Pi Kappa Alpha. He is 
organist and choir-master of the First 
Lutheran Church of Norman. 


* 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Accredited Teachers 


The Accredited Teachers Association 
of Bartlesville concluded the past school 
year’s activities with the annual ban- 
quet and business meeting June 5, 
Martha Bouchers, president, having 
presided. New officers were presented 
and installed by Mrs. Frances Yates. 











Hazel D. Monfort 
President of OMTA 


The president of OMTA, 


friends, is 


known as 


Hazel among her referred 


to as “dynamic as a leader,” “out- 
standing as a teacher,” and “unselfish 
She the 


training available, both in America and 


as a citizen.” has had best 
in Europe, in addition to her college 
degree, which constitutes the predica- 
tion for her success as pianist, teacher 


Her 


successful 


and administrator. father, before 


her, was a business man. 
Likewise, her husband, though still a 
young man, has attained to equal busi- 
ness successes in his own right. There- 
fore, Mrs. Monfort applies herself to 
teaching and leadership in the music 
field because she loves the work. Her 
election to the office of president of 
OMTA was based on her proven abil- 
ity as a worker, locally, and there- 
after as a regional vice-president of 
OMTA. Her plans for the enlargement 
of the scope of activity and of mem- 
bership for her state association, and 
for the spread of the influence and 
usefulness of SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN are challenging goals. They 
can serve as worthy patterns of opera- 


tion for other state associations. 





Officers are: Mrs. Addie Maude Mur- 
rah, president; Mrs. Richard Means, 
vice-president; Marjorie Bucher, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Cora Wood Williams, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Anita Woodring, recording 
secretary; and Mrs. Madge Ward, re- 
porter. An appropriate gift was pre- 
sented to the retiring president for her 
good services. 

This group regards themselves as 
one of the outstandingly-active accred- 
ited groups in the state. They also 
expressed approval of SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN as their official per- 
iodical, according to Mrs. Madge Ward, 
reporter. 


* 


A group of the officials of San Antonio Music Teachers Association at their 
annual luncheon. Honored guests included are: Dr. Max Reiter, Conductor of 
the San Antonio Symphony; Ray Erlandson, Vice-president and General Man- 
ager of the San Antonio Music Company; and Milton Fink, President of South- 
ern Music Company. The latter two business officials contributed the prizes 
which were awarded the student contest winners. 


Annual ,TMTA 


Held 


The opening feature of the conven- 
tion was the reception honoring all 
members and guests extended by Dr. 
and Mrs. Irl Allison in behalf of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers. This 
has been an annual event for some 
years and it is always largely attended. 
The Allisons are cordial receptionists. 
This was followed by the council dinner 
for the Board and local presidents. 


The evening concert by Dr. Leo 
Sirota of the St. Louis Institute of Mu- 
sic was the only guest artist entry on 
the program. Dr. Sirota played a heavy 
program in keeping with the prestige 
his name and institution signifies. The 
attendance was good and the audience 
was cordial in their responses, despite 
the excessive heat. This concert was 
followed by a reception given by the 
Waco Teachers, Wilma Schaffer, chair- 
man. 


On Friday morning the address of 
welcome was delivered by Dean M. G. 
Carroll of Baylor University. This was 
followed by the presidential address by 
Mrs. La Rue Conlon, and a review of 
the work of the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs was given by the past- 
president, Mrs. Blant Burford, in the 
absence of the president, Mrs. J. V. 
Chandler. The panel discussion on 
piano, strings, and voice involved the 
following speakers: (1) piano, Dr. E. 
W. Doty, Charlotte DuBois, Verna Har- 
der, and Dr. Virginia Harlan; (2) 
strings, Albert Gillis, Joseph Masters, 
Cedrick Seaver, Dr. Lena Milam, Lewis 
Doll, and Joseph Kirshbaum; and (3) 
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Convention 


in Waco, June 8-10 


voice, Dr. Orville Borchers, Ralph Ap- 
pleman, Ira Bowles, Murray Kendrick, 
Bruce Dougherty, and Leon Wagner. 

The annual luncheon attracted more 
patrons than were expected, so two of 
Baylor’s attractive dining rooms were 
used. There was no program attached. 
The afternoon program included: (1) 
a class piano demonstration by Char- 
lotte Dubois, University of Texas; (2) 
an address on the private teacher by 
Edgar Borup of Chicago; (3) a film, 
“Moving Ahead With Music”; (4) a 
panel discussion on “The Music Teach- 
er in the National Scene” conducted 
by Dr. Archie N. Jones, and (5) a 
music program by the Waco Boys Choir 
directed by Leta Spearman. 

The Friday evening program always 
includes the president’s annual Ban- 
quet. Mrs. Curtis C. Smith was chair- 
man of the occasion. On the program 
was Mary Kathryn Alexander, harpist 
of Baylor, in three numbers, an address 
by Dean Daniel Sternberg (later to 
be published herein), and a stunt per- 
iod directed by Virginia France of 
Dallas. 


The Annual Board Meeting was held 
Saturday morning. Dr. Archie N. Jones 
is the new president. Other officers 
will be presented later. Merchandising 
exhibits included the San Antonio Mu- 
sic Company, Mills Music Company, 
the C. F. Peters Company, and others. 

This was TMTA’s best convention 
in several years, according to old tim- 
ers. All commend La Rue Conlon for 
her; unselfish leadership. 





Chas. W. Froh, Pianist, 
Retires from Tarleton 

Mrs. Sam Cleveland, a friend of Chas. 
W. Froh, prepared an interesting story 
on the work of Mr. Froh which in- 
cludes the following highlights. He 
came to Tarleton State College in 1910 
as head of the Music Department which 
position he held until five years ago 
when he retired to an emeritus status 
in favor of the present head, Donald 
W. Morton. During this period both 
the college and the fine arts division 
have grown into places of top recog- 
nition. 

Mr. Froh is regarded as one of 
Texas’ leading music educators, loved 
by his students, and held in esteem by 
his friends. He will remain active as a 
teacher in his home studio, where both 
he and his wife maintain full schedules 
of teaching. The department files show 
that some 4000 students of music were 
enrolled in Tarleton during Mr. Froh’s 
regime. 

Mrs. Cleveland includes this state- 
ment from Mr. Froh: “I have not 
been so much interested in the five 
per cent of students who seek a career 
in music as in the ninety-five per cent 
whom I have attempted to make better 
as citizens thru the development of 
interest in good music for good living. 
Moreover, if I had the choice of choos- 
ing again, I would choose the same 
work, because I think a life filled with 
music is a good life.” 


* 
Dallas MTA Members 


On Vacation Tours 

Many of the members of Dallas MTA 
are resting from the pressure of activi- 
ties which closed the season. All re- 
cital Halls in the city were booked to 
capacity during May and June. Air- 
conditioning made recitals this year 
a thing of pleasure rather than bur- 
dening as the case happened to be in 
the past. Summer schedules are hum- 
ming with earnest endeavor for those 
teachers who remained in the city dur- 
ing the summer. 

On vacation tours with concert at- 
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tendance, or study sandwiched-in are: 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul Van Katwijk in 
Holland; Frances Marshall, Columbia 
University; Louise Brown, New York; 
Olga Steinman, Mary Grace Lit- 
tle, and Kathleen Fain, Mexico City; 
Frieda Weiler, London, England and 
elsewhere; Corneli Baird and Virginia 
France, St. Louis. 

The fall season always opens in Dal- 
las, officially, with the Annual Music 
Day Programs which are observed on 
the last Saturday in September. 





HOUSTON MTA LISTS 
CONTEST RESULTS 


Rebecca Friedman Miller reports re- 
sults of the third annual contest of 
Houston MTA, Mozart Hammond, pres- 
ident. Contest Chairmen were: Bessie 
Griffiths, general chairman; Mrs. Clara 
P. Drescher, Junior division; Mrs. W. 
A. Stubblefield, intermediate division; 
and Mrs. Wm. J. Kearney, advanced 
division. Carter Music Company pro- 
vided silver loving cups, and the Hous- 
ton MTA provided the cash awards. 
Mrs. Wm. J. Kearney presented all 
awards, which included a certificate of 
merit for each contestant. 

Winners were: (1) Junior division, 
first place loving cup, Gene Allen May, 
pupil of Mrs. Clara P. Drescher; sec- 
ond place loving cup, Myrna Sue Pat- 
terson, pupil of Mrs. Geo. H. Raezer; 
honorable mention, Nancy Heath, pupil 
of Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield, and Bobby 
Burchfield, pupil of Edward Acton. (2) 
Intermediate division, first place loving 
cup, Bobby LeMond, pupil of Bessie 
Griffiths; second place loving cup, Ar- 
mand Morton, pupil of Bessie Griffiths; 
honorable mention, Mursha Gaye Hicks, 
pupil of Mozart Hammond, and Patti 
Keith McCall, pupil of Mrs. W. A. 
Stubblefield. (3) Advanced division, one 
hundred dollar cash award, Lavina 
Freeland, pupil of Bessie Griffiths; 
fifty dollar cash award, Carlos Sora- 
bia, pupil of Mozart Hammond; twenty- 
five dollar award, Carol Beth Humph- 
rey, pupil of Bessie Griffiths; honor- 
able mention, Mildred Sue Davis, pupil 
of Grace Lagrone, and Kathleen Peter- 
son, pupil of Edward Acton. 

Judges were: (1) Junior division, 
Mrs. H. H. Abram, Jennie Cossett, and 
Mrs. S. W. Oleerg; (2) Intermediate 
division, Mrs. A. H. Fullbright, Mrs. 
Hilton W. Hearn, and Mrs. Joseph L. 
Kelly; and (3) Advanced division, Mrs. 
James L. Abney, Mrs. Carroll Ault, 
and Mrs. Winston B. Jean. 


* 





New England Conservatory 
Announces New Course 


Harrison Keller, Director of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, an- 
nounces the introduction of a new 
course of study with a major in Church 
music. This curriculum is designed to 
prepare organ or voice students for 
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Mrs. La Rue Conlon 
President 


Texas Music Teachers Association 





Dr. Archie Jones 


President Elect 
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organizing complete musical services, 
both liturgical and non-liturgical and 
will include special courses in choir 
training, choral conducting, choir rep- 
ertoire, and choir room rehearsal tech- 
nique. 

Everett Titcomb of the Faculty of 
the Conservatory, nationally recognized 
authority in this field, will be in charge. 

aaliacieeelliinan 


Alabama Tech College 
Auburn, Ala. 


API of Auburn, Alabama is one of 
the old institutions of the south. Its 
department of music, however, came 
into existence some five years ago 
under the able administration of Hol- 
lace E. Arment. In the interim, a com- 
phic school of music has been organ- 
ized and a student may obtain a com- 
plete under-graduate music education 
in this institution. The college has an 
outstanding band, chorus, choir, and 
orchestra, as well as various small en- 








Chester McDaniel, student of Irving 
Dreibrodt in the Brackenridge High 
School, who was awarded first place 
in the Band Instrument Contest and 
who received Southern Music Com- 
pany’s gift of a new Clarinet. 

















sembles. 

Staff members are: John Hubert 
j.iveman, theory and piano; Edgar C, 
Clyde, violin; David Ames Herbert, 
band and brass instruments; S. Turner 
Jones, music education and piano; Lu- 
cile Rice Jones, violin and orchestra; 
Richard L. Collins, voice and choir; 
Tom B. Turbyfill, choir and wood-wind 
instruments; John William Tamblyn, 
piano and organ; and Paul Rubens Bi- 
dez, conductor of the varsity bands. 
A new fine arts building is in the im- 
mediate-future plans of the institution. 


* 


Howard College Choir 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Reorganized in September, 1949, un- 
der the direction of George W. Koski, 
the Howard College a cappella choir 
has since then established a reputation 
for itself in Alabama musical circles. 

From the campus in Birmingham, 
Ala., the choir has appeared at places 
all over the state. It made a state- 
wide tour in various Baptist churches 
and has been called upon for numerous 
appearances in Birmingham and other 
towns over the state. 

Its top achievement was winning a 
chance to appear at the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention meeting in Chicago last 
May. 

— * 


A & 1 College Employs 
Lee Fiser for Choir 
Dr. L. W. Chidester, head of the 
division of Fine Arts in Texas A. & I. 
College, announces the employment of 
Lee Fiser, formerly of Del Mar Col- 
lege, as the ensuing conductor of the 
A Cappella Choir succeeding Professor 


(Cant rad mn paca 4 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 
IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


All too often it has been a depress- 
ing experience of music educators to 
meet some person who has had twelve 
years of public school music in some 
form or another, only to have him 
admit that he hasn’t used this musical 
training in some active capacity in 
civic music affairs. Think of it, Mr. 
Music Educator, twelve years in the 
study of a sublime art and not enough 
impression made to warrant participa- 
tion and enjoyment after graduation 
exercises are over! Does this bespeak 
successsful music instruction? If a 
member of the high school chorus, 
band, or orchestra really receives a 
personal aesthetic experience in music, 
then why is it yet a novelty for a 
town to boast of a sixty piece choral 
or instrumental society? Why, for in- 
stance, is it such a problem in this day 
and age of musical advancement for 
choirmasters to fill those noticeable 
gaps in the choir loft? When a school 
graduate immediately puts the For Sale 
sign on his clarinet and figuratively 
“hangs up the fiddle and the bow’ it 
is high time that some good criteria 
be laid down for effective and lasting 
music instruction. 

Right here and now I want to be 
understood that I am in sympathy with 
the legion of everyday problems which 
confront the music educator of today. 
Very few are they who are not sincere 
in their work, who do not possess high 
ideals in music training, and who do 
not desire their teachings to carry on 
toward the benefit and welfare of the 
community. It remains, then, a problem 
which demands constant evaluation of 
our methods, which pricks our con- 
science concerning valid music appre- 
ciation, and which challenges our mu- 
sical outlook, or rather, our philosophy 
of music education. In general, if we 
believe in music for the masses or “mu- 
sic for every child,” let us then seek 
an immediate end to those lacks which 
are so prone to public criticism. 

The word “personal” to my mind is 


Norman C. Mohn, Ph.D 
Department of Education 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 


the keynote of all music teaching en- 
deavor. If the personal element is ab- 
sent in all types of businesses and 
professions than the ideal of service 
is put into the background accordingly. 
Music too is personal. If the student 
isn’t directed from the first to incul- 
cate musical experiences into his every- 
day mode of living, if he doesn’t re- 
ceive sufficiently toward his future en- 
joyment of music, then the personal 
element of instruction is in sore need 
of revival. There seems to be more 
emphasis placed on the rush in pre- 
paring musical organizations for con- 
tests, concerts, parades, etc. than there 
is for individual development in music; 
and I acknowledge that part of this 
is due to the seasonal demands of both 
school and civic functions. Rehearsals 
for these activities could be made per- 
sonal, however, to the extent that de- 
sire for music participation will there- 
after be lasting and spontaneous. 

If it is agreed that all or parts of 
the foregoing are true in many situa- 
tions, then how shall procedures of 
remedy and correction be inculcated 
into music teaching? First, music 
teaching in all its forms should be 
made vital, and even creative to the 
extent that inner expression is given 
full vent regardless of how mediocre 
it may be at times. The student should 
play his musical concept and not the 
teacher’s by rote. The direct transfer 
of one’s own musical experience to an- 
other can no more be done than the 
formation of two identical personalities. 
Students in music suffer a lack of 
aesthetic exercise. They, for the most 
part, go through the motions and mech- 
anisms of music; but the door to their 
inner musical experience is eternally 
locked. Conscientious, well-guided, self 
expression in music will grow, will be 


satisfying, and will carry over into 
later life. 

Second, individually organized groups 
of music should be fostered in the 
school for personal enjoyment. This 
includes smaller ensembles than bands, 
orchestras, or choruses; and the re- 
hearsals should be made just as sociable 
in the homes too as are well-planned 
birthday parties. All this may mean 
a bit of “going the extra mile” for the 
music educator, but his job never was 
known to end after the last period of 
the school curriculum. Vocal quartets, 
string trios, mixed groups, duets, solos 
—the whole gamut of smaller ensem- 
bles can be applied. There is no excuse 
for lack of music these days. Help the 
student to be creative in his playing, 
in his musical thinking, and in his 
writing, and the growth of his musical 
experiences will be long and lasting. 


Third, encourage musical participa- 
tion by example. If the music educa- 
tor doesn’t enjoy his profession enough 
to seek new heights of musical expres- 
sion and enjoyment, how can he be a 
fit person to transmit the spark to 
others? If he honestly believes in his 
philosophy of music then he will spread 
the gospel of aestheticism in his very 
action, speech, and attitude. He will 
do all in his power to aid the civic 
music groups; he will play in the civic 
orchestra or band if he is instrumen- 
tally inclined, he will be an ever-present 
booster of the church choir or the com- 
munity chorus, and he will show in- 
terest in the local music clubs by at- 
tending meetings and assisting with 
willingness. 

Finally, if he is sold on a true philos- 
ophy of teaching, the music educator 
will look upon these “extras” as op- 
portunities, not obligations. If active 
participation is not also personal en- 
joyment for him musically, if it seems 
to be a bore, a waste of time, a loss 
of ideals—then, unhappily so, he is in 
the wrong field. 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
TO CONDUCT FOR 
OPERA FILM 


Sir Thomas Beecham will be the 
conductor for the film version of Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffman” that is now 
being made in an English translation 
by London Film Productions. Ann 
Ayars, soprano member of the New 
York City Opera Company, will sing 
the vocal part for the role of Olympia 


which Moria Shearer will dance, and 
Hoffman’s voice will be created by Rob- 
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ert Rounseville, tenor star of the City 
Opera Company, who made a success 
with the role when he sang it in New 
York last season. Direction for the 
film will be in the hands of Emeric 
Pressburger and Michael Powell, who 


were responsible for “The Red Shoes.” 
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SOUTHERN MUSIC CO. 
SPONSORS WILHOUSKY 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY, eminent 
authority on Public School Choral Mu- 
sic, will conduct a Master Class in Cho- 
ral conducting August 21-26 under the 
sponsorship of the Southern Music 
Company of San Antonio, Texas. 
Classes will be held in the Ball Room 
of the air-conditioned Plaza Hotel. 

Mr. Wilhousky is one of America’s 
distinguished music educators. Born in 
Passaic, New Jersey, his early musical 
training was received in a Russian 
Cathedral Choir, under the late Ivan 
T. Gorokhoff. He received the Super- 
visor’s diploma from the Damrosch In- 
stitute of Musical Art, and also holds 
a B. A. degree from the Juilliard Schoo! 
of Music. He began teaching at New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in 1924. For years his Choruses per- 
formed on the Damrosch Music Appre- 
ciation Hour. In 1936 he organized, 
trained and directed an All-City Chorus 
of 1500 voices which sang at Madison 
Square Garden at the Music Educators 
National Conference Convention. He 
now holds a position as Assistant Di- 
rector of Music, Board of Education, 
New York City. 

He taught choral conducting at the 
Mannes Music School and at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, and directed the 
Juilliard Summer Session Chorus and 
Orchestra. He is conductor of the New 
York City Teachers Symphony, as well 
as the New York City Teachers Chorus. 
His professional choruses have ap- 
peared on the Edison Hour, Music of 
the New World, and the General Mo- 
tors Programs over NBC. He has 
trained choruses for Toscanini in the 
radio performances of La Traviata, 
Othello, Romeo and Juliette, La Bo- 
heme, Mefistofele, Orfeo, Fidelio, and 
other outstanding works by master 
composers. He is now president of the 
Juilliard Alumni Association. 

The CHORAL CONDUCTING MAS- 
TER CLASS will meet for six consecu- 
tive days beginning August 21, from 
10 A. M. to 12 noon, and from 1:30 to 
3:30 P. M. for five days through Fri- 
day, August 25, and from 10 A. M. 
until noon on Saturday, August 26, a 
total of 22 hours. 
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CALIFORNIA MTA 40th 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Annual CMTA Convention met 
in Long Beach July 5-8. Their program 
bulletin and the program content there- 
in compares favorably with any na- 
tionally-staged meeting. This included 
lectures, panels, and recitals. 

The officers for the past year are: 
Samuel Rodetsky, president; John M. 
Ray, and Ardella Schaub, first and sec- 
ond vice presidents, respectively; Isa- 
bel Stovel, treasurer; Anna Lavoroni 
and Eugenie Covert, secretaries; Maude 
G. Byer, Mary Hynes, and Frances 
Zerillo, directors; Jane Stanley served 
as convention chairman. 
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Pictured above are the students who appeared in the All-State Recital at the OMTA conven- 





tion in Tulsa. They are: Front Row L-R—Gaye Layne McReynolds, Okmulgee; pupil of Nell 
Keaton Cook; Jan Carolyn Park, Durant, pupil of Mrs. W. A. Lemon; Helen Mudgett, Enid, pupil 
of Miss Aline Wilson; Joan Murphy, Tulsa, pupil of Eva Hunter; Blanche Einsel, Tulsa, pupil of 


Miriam Spindler; Marilyn Miller. Durant, pupil of Mrs. W. A. 


Lemon. Second Row, L-R—Twyla 


Lennon, Durant, pupil of Mrs. H. G. Ridgeway; Bennye Don Peck, Bethany, pupil of Helen 
Lord; Charlotte McClain, Bethany; pupil of Mrs. Johnston Murray; Charlene Wright, Chickasha, 
pupil of Helen Collar; Joyce Sexton, Durant, pupil of Mrs. W. A. Lemon. 3rd Row L-R—Richard 
Beindorf, Oklahoma City, pupil of Helen Lord; Ronald Shirey, Oklahoma City; pupil of Helen 
Lord; Katie Paul, Alva, pupil of Hazel D. Monfort; Clark Mullen, Tonkawa, pupil of Mrs. Johnston 
Murray; Charles Goodhue, Bartlesville, pupil of Martha M. Boucher. 


OPERA RENOVATION 


(The following is an excerpt from 
John Rosenfield’s column in the Dallas 
Morning News.) 

There is an undercurrent of resent- 
ment and a quantity of cocktail-hour 
criticism for the plans of Rudolph Bing 
to direct a new era at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 


They threaten a pleasant and re- 
munerative status quo in the business 
of America’s music and the musical 
managements will not acquiesce unless 
they must. 

It is beside your interests to take 
sides in the argument over the right 
of an artist to have his prestige cake 
as a Metropolitan singer and eat the 
richer pastry of concert fees. Emotion- 
ally we favor the artist who lives a 
butterfly life and must reap his fin- 
ancial rewards in the best ten or fif- 
teen years of his voice. 


Mr. Bing’s projected reforms, how- 
ever, must be taken seriously as an 
instinct for what must be the stand- 
ards of the future. The world of the 
entertainment arts is about to enter 
a golden day of execution. 


In the case of music there is no 
longer a problem of getting it played 
or sung, or of hearing it often. That 
pioneer period of North American cul- 
ture is in the past. Music in 1950 is 
almost as prevalent and accessible as 
motion pictures and comic books. 


A well-directed amateur orchestra 
or school ensemble can deliver a toler- 
able performance of any music up to 
Brahms. Conservatory opera workshops 
and civic opera clubs can entertain 


audiences with anything from Rossini 
to Gian-Carlo Menotti. We hear that 
the best “Parsifal” now given in Am- 
erica is to be heard annually in Wil- 
fred Bain’s festpielhaus at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 


Musical competence is not difficult 
to find and mobilize within the ranks 
of advanced students and recent Curtis 
—Juilliard—Eastman graduates. The 
best operatic regisseurs yearn for col- 
lege or conservatory jobs where they 
can indulge creative staging as they 
never can in the professional opera 
houses. 


Perfection of ensembles, balancing 
of cast, synthesis of staging and stage 
design, teamwork between stage and 
pit have not been part of the Metro- 
politan tradition. Derived from the 
European repertory system, the Met- 
ropolitan has collected notable voices 
and let it go at that. 

Mr. Bing, who was reared profes- 
sionally in the festival theater, pro- 
bably realizes that one “Rigoletto” is 
very much like another unless some- 
body restages and restudies the Verdi 
masterpiece for realization of all its 
values. It must be given with glow and 
not routine. And this means he must 
retain most Metropolitan singers in 
New York for long weeks of the winte1 
season. 

Similarly some conductors under- 
stand that the twenty-odd major sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States 
balance one another in basic material. 
Differences lie in the conductor’s own 
virtuosity and in the hours of intelli- 
gent rehearsal spent on effects that 
can be achieved only by hours of re- 
hearsal. 
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Cashed? 


BY PEDLER 











Here is a master instrument whose su- 
perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu- 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will “better your per- 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition. 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 
a Pedler today! Send for FREE folder. 


PEDLET 
COMPANY 
Cutombuilt Woodwinds 


Dept. 


+ 


1, Elkhart, Ind. 














Joseph Kirshbaum, Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, NTSTC, Denton, and Con- 
ductor of the Tyler Symphony Orches- 
tra. 








A Device... 


(Continued from page 3) 


tiring for sleep. In another section 
good quotations and poems are writ- 
ten, the student being encouraged to 
memorize them. Space is also set apart 
for the student to make his own dic- 
tionary of musical terms, noting the 
spelling, pronunciation and meaning of 
the terms. 

These personal notebooks are kept 
with the student’s music and are 
brought to each lesson. It takes about 
two minutes to read the new entries 
and to answer questions. If a project 
is underway, it may take three or four 
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minutes. However, this is often done 
while the student is gathering up 
wraps, music, and books for the de- 
parture. It takes a longer period to 
start each notebook, which is always 
done outside of lesson periods. 


The results? First, the students bring 
all kinds of problems. They do not 
mind admitting a mistake; neither do 
they mind expressing an apology. They 
take time to express appreciation to 
others, and take pride in their own 
progress in personal improvement as 
well as public-performance techniques. 
They look forward, with pleasure, to 
performing in recitals. Second, each 
student thru this medium and regu- 
lar instruction is able to give an indi- 
vidual recital by the time high school 
is completed, though some make the 
accomplishment while in Junior high. 
My advance students are in constant 
demand as accompanists and soloists 
for churches, Sunday schools, civic 
clubs, and school affairs. Likewise they 
are equipped to become music majors 
in college. Many teachers in various 
colleges know this and write for my 
pupils. This method works with the 
alert, the slow, the talented, and the 
less talented student. Faith is the an- 
swer. 


But I have reserved the most im- 
portant part for the last. The secret 
power back of the whole scheme is 
God. Each student is made aware of 
this fact early in his music study and 
is taught to depend upon that power 
in his daily living and thinking. They 
learn to pray and depend upon God 
to help them in their practice, to make 
them alert to details, not only in music, 
but school work, personal problems and 
recreation. Every student who prac- 
tices this method for a _ reasonable 
length of time also raises his grades 
in school, and in the majority of cases 
becomes an honor student. 


Thus music may become a pleasant 
avenue which turns one into a Chris- 
tian character, and a citizen who fits 
well into any community. 
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Annual Convention Texas 
Band Masters, Aug. 28-30 





Pat Arsers 


Pat Arsers, president of the Texas 
Band Masters, announces that their 
annual clinic and meeting will be held 
at the Alamo Heights High School, 
August 28-30. Guest bands for the 
occasion are: Musician’s Society Band, 
Lackland Air Force Band, and the Alza- 
far Shrine Band, all of San Antonio. 
The final show includes: All State 
Marching Band; San Antonio Junior 
High Band; Flag Swinging; Baton 
Twirling by national champion Norma 
Niffen; and concert by Alzafar Shrine 
Band. 

Guest clinicians are: George T. Ben- 
nett, Elizabeth City, N. J.; James Neil- 
son, Oklahoma City University; Fred 
Weber, Michigan City, Indiana, author 
of Belwin Band course; Bernard Fitz- 
gerald, University of Texas; Carl Gil- 
kerson, Ft. Worth; Donald I. Moore, 
Baylor University; and Paul Yoder 
of Neil A. Kjos music company, Chi- 
cago. 


Roy Harris... 
(Continued from page 9) 


given its premiere by that organiza- 
tion during April, 1949, at Columbia 
Auditorium, Louisville, Kentucky. Mel- 
ody was commissioned by Carl Fischer, 
Inc., for performance at the second 
annual Festival of Contemporary 
American Music, sponsored by the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund of Columbia 
University, in May 1946. 


A Godowsky... 


(Continued from page 5) 


chords made you realize that he also 
had wrists and hands of steel, though 
there were always gloves over the steel. 
One never sensed any harshness or 
rough contact with the hammers. In 
fact, one was never conscious of instru- 
ment, keys, hammers, pedals, but just 
the vision of an Appollonian sage, from 
whose pores the sublimest music was 
emanating. 





*— 
On The Cover... 


(Continued from page 7) 


ing virtuosity genuinely prove that this 
young Hungarian artist has inherited 
from his fellow countryman Franz Liszt 
inimitable qualities.” 


In 1941, after having conducted Dr. 
Daniel’s performance of the E-flat Bee- 
thoven concerto with full symphony, 
the renowned conductor Mengelberg 
asked to see the pianist’s score. Upon 
it he wrote: “Beethoven wrote this 
concert for you,” signed it, and re- 
turned it to Dr. Daniel. 
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RIME, RHYTHM AND SONG _ | 


Delightful first music for the child with his own interests 
and living experiences as the subject matter. Ideas, vocabu- 
lary. and textual phrases are from the land of little folk. 
Range is right. Accompaniments create moods. Catchy songs 
sharpen the child’s listening and stimulate his musical interest. 


Singing games encourage group participation. Rhythmic 
activity develops coordination and feeling of pulse. Sentence 
songs and imitative lines help “out-of-tune” singers. Complete 
instructions for singing games as well as suggestions for 
group activity are provided. $1.25 postpaid. | . 


Copies will be sent on approval to music educators 
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VOLKWEIN 


RECENT 
RELEASES 


FOR BAND 
Medium Grade 


BLUE AND GRAY 
PATROL — DALBEY 
Arr. by PAUL YODER 


Living Pictures—Da!! 
Overture 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 


American Legions—Skaga: 
Overture 


Dalbey 


Fantasie on My Old Kentucky 


Superba overture 


Home—Dalbey 

Chilean Tango—Alfred Lona 

La Fiesta Rhumba—Anita 
Dorado 

Each of the al ind $3.50 


Volkwein Best Sellers 


For Band 
Red Rhythm Valley—H $3.00 
Eyes of Texas—arr. Yoder $1.25 
My Tuba Solo—Southwel!l!. $3.00 
Ambassador Polka— 
‘ Cornet Sol $3.00 
Day in the Park—Chenette 
Novelty $3.00 
Mardi Gras Overture— 
White $2.50 
Bogar—Fantasy in Symphonic 
Style—Clifford K. Geary 
Full Band $7.5( 
Symphonic $10.00 
Examine the above numbers at 
your dealer's or send | the publisher 
direct. Send for Volkwein Band ( atal gs 


VOLKWEIN BROS., 
INC. 


Music Publishers 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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The Band... 


(Continued from page 4) 


sits down with the application forms 
of those students who have been ac- 
corded admission into the University 
at the beginning of the term. Pain- 
stakingly the director with his person- 
nel committee members goes through 
thousands of forms. Out of 6000 forms 
he will be satisfied if he gathers the 
names and addresses of 150 band pros- 
pects. With the aid of his committee 
on personnel he then drafts individual- 
ly typed letters to each of the pros- 
pects whose names he has culled from 
the master list of entrance applicants. 
These letters bring responses. Where 
the letter is not answered a committee 
member makes an individual call on 
the prospect. Band members receive 
special football privileges. In addition 
some colleges pay small amounts to 
superior bandsmen. Band scholarships 
are just as necessary as football schol- 
arships. Whatever may be said for the 
one kind of aid can be said as strongly 











Senior Colleges 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Our Lady of the Lake College 





for the other kind of aid. Certain very 
fortunate institutions (such as the Uni- 
versity of Michigan) possess funds 
drawn from an endowment for band 
scholarships. This practice is highly 
to be commended. 


In addition to covering a vast num- 
ber of students, the band performances 
have an added virtue—they tie in the 
university or college with the com- 
munity from which the college draws 
its student body. The band is a para- 
mount influence in successful programs 
of public relations. The band stimu- 
lates many a reluctant alumnus to un- 
foreseen giving. The band induces 
many a swell of pride at ceremonial 
occasions, and draws many a welter- 
ing tear at memorial occasions. A 
truly fine band is an investment that 
yields hundred-fold returns—returns in 
gifts of money and returns is public 
approval and interest. 


The band director at the college 
level possesses truly amazing oppor- 
tunities to win friends and influence 








Texas Western College 








people. If he is efficient as an organ- 
izer he attends to his routine business 
largely through committees of coad- 
jutors; he chooses his music in the 
summer time by attending band read- 
ing clinics where hundreds of new 
scores are played at sight. With a stock 
of fresh material to keep appetites 
whetted he starts the year with a bur- 
geoning personnel program, largely de- 
veloped from a keen scrutiny of appli- 
cation forms. He sets up a scientific 
grading procedure founded on a points- 
per-event schedule. He devises an in- 
teresting social program to weld his 
bandsmen into a coherent group. He 
spends ten hours a week in actual band 
duties, and the other hours of the week 
are free for enlarging visions and en- 
nobling thoughts. 

Does he need a Ph. D. in order to be 
a college band director? No, he does 
not. But if he does have an Ed. D. or 
a Ph. D. or a D. Mus. he can name 
his own price. His will be a much 


(Continued on page 21) 








Del Mar College 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Austin College 

Sherman, Texas 

Francis H. Mitchell, M.A., Chairman 
Fine Arts Division 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Daniel Sternberg, Dean 

school of Music and Fine Arts 


Janiel Baker College 
3rownwood, Texas 

Mae Branom, M. A. 

chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall. Texas 

Dexter L. Riddle, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 

Roy Johnson, B.A., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M.M. 
Dean, Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Clyde Jay Garrett, M.M., Mus. D. 
Dean, Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Lamar College 

Beaumont, Texas 

Chairman, Department of Music 
George Parks 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Thomas S. Williams, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Midwestern University 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. O. J. Didzun, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


North Texas State College 
Den‘on, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B. M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 
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San Antonio, Texas 
Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, B.B.A., B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Southern College of Fine Arts 

Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B.S., M.M., 
Mus. D., sident 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Orville J. Borchers, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Southwest Texas State College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. 
Director, Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A, 

Mus. D., Dean, School ‘of Fine Arts 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. 
Head, Department of Music 


Sul Ross State College 

Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Chnstian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Texas Coll 
ae 


e of Arts & 
ingsville, Texas 
W. Chidester, Ed.M., .D 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Texas %-—} College 


William Sv } ae M.M., Chairman 
Department of Music 





El Paso, Texas 
E. A. Thormodsgaard, Ph. D., Head 
Department of Music 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 

John Lewis, B.S., Ed. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Gene L. Hemmle, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Donald W. Bellah, M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


prinity University 

ntonio, Texas 

Albert Herff-Beze, Acting Head 
Department of Music 


University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 

E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 

Bruce Spenser King, B.S., M.M., 
Choirman, 

Department of Music 


Wayland College 
Plainview, — 
Guy Wood, M., B. A., M. A. 
Chairman, +2. RF of Music 


West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B.A., B.M., 
Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music 


Theological Seminary 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 
John Campbell Wray, B.M., M.A. 
Director, School of Music 

Junior Colleges 


Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 
Howard R. Dill, M.M. 


Chairman, Department of Music 





Officers 


Walter H. Hodgson, President 


Donald W. Morton, Secretary 


J. Campbell Wray, Vice President 
E. W. Doty, Past-President 


Directors: 


Gene Hemmle 


Leonard Burford 





C. R. Hackney 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
C. Burdette Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman, School of Music 


Hockaday Junior College 
Dallas, Texas 

Bruce Daugherty, B.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Tarleton State College 

Stephenville, Texas 

Donald W. Morton, M. M. 

a Division of Music and Fine 
rts 


Kilgore Junior College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Miss Anne Dean Turk, B. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Arlington State College 

a ge Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 








Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 

A. E. Hall, M. M., Director 
Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 

San Angelo, Texas 

W. L. Ardis, M.M. 

Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Irene Havecost, M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Blinn Junior College 

Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, B.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Conservatories 


Musical Ane ey 

Amarillo 

Gladys a Glenn, M. Mus.; M.A; 
Mus. D., President 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeanette Tillett, President 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond, President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 
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The Westminster Choir College of 
Princeton, New Jersey, has purchased 
“Albemarle”, the 100-acre Princeton 
estate of Gerard B. Lambert, interna- 
tional yachtsman and financier, ac- 
cording to Previews Inc., The National 
Real Estate Clearing House, market- 
ing agents. The sale of the estate, which 
was offered at $150,000, including the 
32-room Colonial residence, was han- 
dled by Skillman and Skillman, Prince- 
ton brokers. The College is the home 
of the nationally known Westminster 
Choir, conducted by Westminster’s 
President, John Finley Wiliamson, 
which appears with the major sym- 
phony orchestras and on radio broad- 
casts on its nationwide tours. 

The Choir College, which has out- 
grown its present 20-acre Princeton 
campus, plans to develop completely 
new facilities at Albemarle. Holden, 
McLaughlin & Associates, New York 
architects, have been engaged to de- 
sign the new biuldings, in keeping with 
the style of the main residence. Con- 
struction of eight dormitories, a stu- 
dent union and commons will be under- 
taken at once, with a schedule of com- 
pletion for occupancy for September, 
1951. Other buildings, including a 
chapel, auditorium, library and gym- 
nasium will follow. Facilities for tele- 
vision broadcasting and filming will 
be included in the new buildings. 

The present residence will be used 
as an administration building. It was 
designed by H. T. Lindeberg of New 
York, and built in 1917. A portico, the 
length of the house, is supported by 
two-story Corinthian pillars. Many 
rooms are mahogany paneled, and some 
have handsome carved marble and col- 
onial mantels. There are a pine-paneled 





Westminster Choir College 
Purchases Lambert Estate 


living room, ten master bedrooms and 
seven servants’ rooms on the second 
and third floors. 

None of the beauty of the present 
landscaping will be impaired, as all 
new construction will be in areas now 
open. According to Dr. Williamson, 
the contour of the land lends itself 
particularly well to the outdoor music 
festivals with chorus and orchestra 
which the College plans to establish as 
an annual summer event. About thirty 
acres around the residence are land- 
scaped. At one end of the house is the 
“bowling green” and a sunken garden 
centered by an oval pool. The estate 
includes a swimming pool and a ten- 
nis court. 

The Westminster Choir College, 
which was founded by Dr. and Mrs. 
Williamson, will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary next year. It has be- 
come internationally known as a spe- 
cialized music school, granting bach- 
elors’ and masters’ degrees, with the 
stated purpose of preparing young 
people for the ministry of music n 
churches and church-related colleges. 
Among its prominent trustees are Nel- 
son Talbott of Dayton, Ohio, president 
of the board, and Harold Talbott of 
New York. The school originated at 
Dayton, at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, where Katherine Talbott was 
one of its main sponsors. 

The present Princeton campus of 
the College, with four Georgian Col- 
onial buildings, was established in 
1934 to accommodate 120 students. 
Within the last four years the enroll- 
ment has more than tripled, taxing 
facilities to such a degree that expan- 
sion is a necessity. The Choir College 
plans to sell this campus. 


New Piano Music for Fall— 


When America Was Young 


(Pieces of early American Composers) 
for 2nd and 3rd Grade 
by Lois von Haupt 


Where a Little Bird Sleeps (Gr. 1)... 


Lullaby for Retie’s Teddy Bear 
Climbing Spaces, Tumbling Lines 


Drums & Trumpets (Gr. 1-2)... 
Rippling & Rocking (Gr. 2) 


Carol Sharp .35 


(Gr. 1)....... Carol Sharp .35 


..Carol Sharp .35 


35 


Copies sent on approval on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., 


1716 Sansom Street 


ih 
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THE GRETSCH-TILSON TALENT 

TEST HELPS YOU MAKE THE 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT IN YOUR 
SCHOOL OUTSTANDING 


This famous test is not an experi- 
ment, it actually does the job. It 
unerringly spots latent musical tal- 
ent. It excites musical interest 
among the entire student body. 


AMAZINGLY ACCURATE 


The ratings of the Gretsch-Tilson 
talent test are amazingly accurate. 
Supervisors everywhere are using 
it to build up large enrollments for 
Band, Orchestra and Choral 
Groups, with each student intelli- 
gently placed in the branch he's 
best fitted for. 


’ WHY THE GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 


* Simple to Give 

* Completely Recorded 

* Comprehensive 

* Window Key Correctors 


Given FREE in your school thru 
your nearby Gretsch dealer. Write 
us today so we can arrange the de- 
tails with your own dealer. And 
remember, it’s proven and the test 
material is FREE, 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


M 1] Instrument Makers Since 1883 
8 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 4, ILI 


O BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11. NEW YORK 
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MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music ‘ 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 


in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble. 


For Further Information, Address: Gordon C. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 








TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Associate Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH, B.M., M.M.., 


Chairman Division of Fine Arts 











COMING TO TEXAS 
February, 1951 
The Internationally Famous 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON — Directing 


21 CONCERTS ONLY 
For Information Address T. E. Cronk, Mgr., Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 
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DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
a non-profit educational institution 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Courses leading to B.Mus. Degree 
Summer Master Classes by Artist Teachers 
For catalog and other information, write: 


| Secretary, Danfelser School of Music, 123 South Broadway 











BAYLOR UNIVERSITY School 
of Music announces the open- 
ing of its Fall quarter Septem- 
ber 11, 1950, with courses in 
all fields of applied music, 
theory, and music education. 
A distinguished faculty of art- 
ists and teachers offers private 
instruction in piano, voice, or- 
gan, harp and all string and 
wind instruments, as well as 
symphony orchestra, band, 
opera and choral organiza- 
tions. For information write 
Dean Daniel A. Sternberg. 


BAYLOR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Waco, Texas 














Albuquerque, New Mexico 














THE UNIVERSITY OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
Department of Music 


A Baptist Institution belonging to the Baptist General Convention of Texas. The staff of 
the Department of music comprises teachers with degrees from leading colleges and 
universities. The curriculum provides for Major and Minor in Music Education, or in 
Applied Music. The Department maintains o Concert Band, and A Cappella Choir. 


Address: President R. M. Caviness, LLD. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 








Dedicated to Training Church Music ‘Leadership 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


J. Campbell Wray, Director 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Dr. E. D. Head, President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Degrees Offered: 


Bachelor of Sacred Music Master of Sacred Music 











Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 

and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B. M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 


Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 
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The Band... of band music. The band director has 
ne the happy function of providing the 
(Continued from page 18) music at the most thrilling moments 











greater reward, however, than money in the college experiences of modern 
can buy. He will have the happy 4%4Y American youth. 
knowledge that his program is the a 
real meat and potatoes of American 

musical experience. A cappella cho- 

ruses, organ recitals, piano programs, Please Mention 

all the rest, are gravy as far as the Southwestern Musician 
broad public is concerned today. Cen- 
tral in the musical menu afforded by 
the college must be a vigorous helping 


when writing our Advertisers 








THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 








CADEK 
Paes ee ae CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC . 
Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M., Director ee ee ee 
Capable Staff—Curriculum for Music Ed.; - np aeeiane parents tien gee Torah 
Applied Music; Sacred Music. For information, write Registrar, 801 Oak St., 
Member: Texas Assoc. Music Schools Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Dr. H. D. Bruce, President 
Marshall, Texas 














CD School of Music 




















Department of Music and Fine Arts University o Wichita 
| UNIVERS age anges 
UNION ITY B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Jackson, Tennessee ; Orchestral Instruments 
Alton E. Harvey, B.M., M.M., Director B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 
lified Staff, cour " lied music Instrumental Major 
“ae. ches I ‘sausic, band, chorus, M.M. Degree in Music Education or 
and public school music. Performance 
Warren F. Jones, President Walter Duerksen, Director 

















FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. MARYS UNIVERSITY 


Offers Excellent Training In: 
Theory - Harmony - Piano - Violin - Voice 
Art - Speech - Band Instruments 
Frank G. Sturchio, B.M. 


Director Department of Music 
San Antonio, Texas 














HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 
Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 
Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 


For Information 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 


1520 Fannin Street Houston, Texas 











CMusical CArts 
Conservatory 


Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 


1710 Tyler 
Amarillo, Texas 


Fall Term Open Sept. 5th 


MUSIC — DANCING 
SPEECH 


Faculty of 20 graduate 
specialists 


Guest artist instructors make 
periodic visits in fall, spring, 
summer. 

Dr. Leo Podolsky. piano 


Dr. Walter Allen Stults, voice 
Dr. Eric Sorantin, violin 


























The OBU College of Fine Arts offers unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for professional and cultural training in voice, strings, 
wind instruments, piano, and organ. Degrees offered are 
Bachelor of Music with an instrumental, vocal, or choral 
directing major: Bachelor of Music Education with state 
certification: and Bachelor of Science with music minor. 


Write today for full information. 


Oklahoma Bapti 


st University 


ey 


aleh dates: O) Ffelstelssl® 


AUGUST 1950 











EKAS CHRISTIAN 
ITN ERSITY 




















SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
A magnificent new 
building for Fine Arts 
An excellent faculty in 
all departments. The 
very latest and finest 
equipment. Every facil- 
ity for study and for 
practical experience in 
all areas of Music, Art 
Speech, Drama, and 
Radio. Undergraduat 
and graduate work. For 
details address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 
















































ABILENE 
BURFORD, Leonard— M.A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 


TOOLEY, Frederick — Baritone; Professor of 
Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity. 

WOOTTON, Charles F. — Pianist, Conductor, 
Teacher of Theory, and Music Education, 
School of Music, McMurray College. 


AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty member 
of the Musical Arts Conservatory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 


ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 


MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 


BEEVILLE 


KREMER, Jeannette Hughes—Voice-Choir. First 
Methodist Church, Beeville, Texas. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military Band 
instruments; Director of Instrumental Music, 
Brownwood Public Schools. 


CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—B.S., M.A. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Music, West Texas State College. 

CLARK, Wallace R.—B.M., B.A., Mus. D.—Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of Department of Music, 
Director, Madrigal Singers, West Texas State 
Teachers College. 


COLEMAN 


HOWELL, Sybil Simpson—Piano, Voice, Har- 
mony, Theory. 1005 Galveston. 


COLUMBUS 


MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher of 
Piano, Box 605. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 

BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pacific Ave. 
Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 

BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus.—Studio, Whittle 
Music Co., 3413 Meredith St. 

BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University. 

COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

DOWNING, W. B.—Voice in all phases. Speak- 
ers Diction. Studio, 312 Whittle Music Co., 
1108 Elm Street. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 
Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 
HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, Piano, 

Horn, Violoncello, Violin, Theory. 
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es] Directory 


HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—vVoice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.—Organ, Piano The- 
ory; Organist, Fourth Church of Christ Sci- 
entist. 5622 Swiss Ave., Ph. T-7-8553. 

Music. 550 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal- 
las Dunning School; Nat'l Normal Staff. 
Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall). 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

ROBINSON, Eugenia—Teacher of Class piano, 
Dallas Independent School District. Studio: 
305 Whittles. Street address: 5210 Reiger. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 
South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 
HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338, 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 
JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music, 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton. 
LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Department of 

Music, Texas State College for Women. 
OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’ and ‘The Child 
Voice.’ Texas State College for Women. 
SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano, 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


NEWMAN, Frances—Acting Chairman, Dept. of 
Music, Texas College of Mines & Metallurgy. 

MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben—Teacher of Piano. 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St., 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 
SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Concert Pianist- 
Teacher, Charter Member of National Piano 
Guild, Asst. to Silvio Scionti, NTSC, Denton. 
(Residence) 2211 W. Magnolia, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expression. 1408 
Blue Bonnet Road. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

MARSH, William J.—Profesor of Organ; Direc- 
tor Chorus, Texas Christian University, 3525 
Modlin Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

MARTIN, Marion Douglas—Teacher-Accompan- 
ist, Charter Member of National Piano Guild, 
1813 Western, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School of Fine 
Arts—Major Fields; Piano, Violin, Voice, Or- 
gan, and School Music. A faculty of accom- 
plished artists with teaching experience. 
Law Sone, President. 





TILLETT, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing. 


HOUSTON 


FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. T-3318 
509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all Symphonic In- 
struments. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President, Gra- 
— Music Studios, The Beaconsfield, 1702 

ain. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Music—Mozart 
Hammond, Director, All Branches of Music— 
Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano, 210 
Marshall Ave. 

MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, Teacher, 
Pianist, Composer. Permanent certificate by 
Texas State Dept. of Education. Accredited 
to teach vocal and instrumental music. 1801 
Francis Ave. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Ho- 
mer F. Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 


CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal Music and 
A Cappella Choir. Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College. 


KATY 


BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Public 
Schools. 


LUBBOCK 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music-Sorority Mar- 
garette Wible Walker, National Pres., Dean 
¢ Women, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
exas. 


MARLIN 


SPENCER, F. H.—Supervisor of Music and Di- 
rector of Band, Marlin High School, Box 
288, Marlin, Texas. 


PETTUS 
ROSS, Billy—Director of Music, Pettus High 
School. 


PLEASANTON 


WILLIAMSON, Doug. R.—Arranger for Bands 
or Orchestras; Director of Band, High School. 


POTEET 


BUSCHE, Phil—Graduate, Univ. of Michigan, 
‘42, Band Instructor, Box 375, Poteet, Texas. 


REFUGIO 


TATTON, J. Meredith — Composer, Director, 
Critic. Salt Creek Ranch, Refugio, Texas. 


SAN ANTONIO 


ALTMANN, Evelyn Howard—Teacher of Piano, 
Incarnate Word College. 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teacher, Trin- 
ity University. 

DOLL, G. Lewis—B.M., M.M., Director of Music 
Education, San Antonio Independent School 
District. 

DREIBRODT, Irving—Instrumental Music, Brack- 
enridge High School, 204 Haverhill. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 124 Harri- 
son, Alamo Heights, Teacher of Curtis Piano 
Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal appear- 
ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul- 


berry. 

HARLAN, Henry Grady-—-Ph. D., Director of 
Music, Trinity Baptist Church. 

— WORD COLLEGE, Department of 

usic. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teacher, Voice 
and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 108 E. 
Poplar St. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE—Sister M 
Amabilis, Director Department of Music. 
SEYMOUR, Stella H-Piano. Dunning Normal 
Instructor, Pre - School through Advanced 
Grades. State Affiliation. Studios: 1419 South 
St. Mary’s St. Ph. K-0559; Alamo Heights, 

1210 Townsend Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S., School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony. 235 Army Blvd. 
STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music, St 

Mary's University. 
WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B.M., Voice-Piano-Theory. 
254 Montclair Avenue. 
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SCHULENBERG 


WENDTLAND, William—Director of 
tal Music, Public Schools. 


Instrumen- 


MITCHELL; Francis H.—Chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts and Department of Music, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 


STEPHENVILLE 
MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agricultural College. 
TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Department of Music 
—Irene Havekost, Director. 
TYLER 


DURST, Mrs. Louis—Piano-Theory-Harmony. Di- 
rector of Tyler School of Music. 325 S. Bois 
"Arc. 


OVERLEESE, Mrs. H. M.—Piano, Theory, Over- 


leese School of Music, Board of Directors 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 628 S. 
Bois d’Arc. 
WALTERS, Ruth Margaret—B. M., Piano and 


Theory, 421 S. Oakland. 


WOOD, Mrs. Harriet—Piano and Theory, Tyler 
School of Music. Pres., Tyler Music Teachers 
Association, Sec. Tyler Civic Music Assn., 
325 S. Bois d’Arc. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Music, Hardin College. 


ARKANSAS 
BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher of Singing, 
Fort Smith Junior College. Member National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. Past 
President, Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association. Fort Smith, Ark 
CALIFORNIA 


CANDELL, Thomas P.—Candell Conservatory of 


Music, 518 17th Street, Oakland. 

FUCHS, Prof. Viktor—Teacher of Voice and 
Opera. 5241 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 27, 
Calif. 


GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, accompan- 
ist, theory, keyboard harmony, ear training 
taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79. 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino. 


SCHOFIELD, Edgar—Nationally known Vocal 
Teacher. Studio 466 Geary St., San Francisco. 


WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War- 
nall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


COLORADO 


ANGELL, Sydney Lee—Piano. 318 Tabor Build- 
ing, 16th and Curtis, Denver. 


SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 
N. M. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—-Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N 
Michigan Ave. 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 

IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.—Voice, Piano. 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 

MacBURNEY, Yhomas —Teacher of Voice, 


609 Fine Arts Bldc., 410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 

FLUECKIGER, Samuel L.—Methods, conducting, 
band, orchestra, head of Music Department, 
Manchester College, 1207 Wayne, North 
Manchester, Indiana. 

SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 


KANSAS 
DECKER, Harold A.—Voice and Choral Depart- 
ments, School of Music, University of Wich- 
ita, Wichita, Kansas. 


TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 


guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans. 


AUGUST 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
=. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
joston. 


MICHIGAN 
GOOKIN, Grace Winchester—Teacher of Piano 
and Harmony. 247 North Fremont, Romeo. 
LEHMAN, Evangeline—Mus. D., Composer-Vocal 
Coach. 167 Elmhurst, Detroit 3, Michigan. 


MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
Cloud, Minn. 
APPLEDORN, E. Ruth—Teacher of Piano 


2431 E. Sth St., Duluth 5, Minn. 


MISSISSIPP 
PATTEN, Lloyd—Head of Voice Department, 
Associate Professor of Voice and Musicology, 


Mississippi Southern College, Station A., 


MISSOURI 


ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in music 
notation reform. Checking up on the Mod- 
ern Keyboard Music staff and Klavarskribo. 
Agency for Klavarskribo music, 4243 Gar- 
field, Kansas City 4. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. under the 
direction of The Sisters of Loretto at The 
Foot of the Cross. Degrees offered: Bachelor 
of Science with Majors in Piano, Violin, Voice, 
Hattiesburg. 

Organ, and Theory. Optional courses in Mu- 
sic Education qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Grove. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE—(Sister Adaline, Director 
and Associate Professor of Theory of Music) 
470 E. Lockwood Blvd., Webster Grove, Mo 


NEW JERSEY 

Jacob—Teacher of Piano. 
of “Pianist and Natural Technics of 
Mastery.” 312 77th St., North Bergen. 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Member 
N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James St., Newark 
2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches for 
Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brookside Drive, 
Union. Catalogue sent on request. 


EISENBERG, Author 


Piano 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College 
Box 117, Portales. 


DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 


er Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 
NEW YORK 
ADLER, Clarence—Teacher of Piano. 336 Cen 
tral Park West, New York City. 
ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 


Teacher to Guy Maier, 
New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member: 
AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street, 
New York City. 


719 Steinway Hall, 


Please Mention 


Southwestern Musician 


when writing our Advertisers 





HATCHEK, Walter — Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
304 West 78th St., New York City 
HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher Tw 
piano recitals with Jewel ethany Hughes 
Classes in New York and W 1shington 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y 
KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. Studio: 155 East 











9lst St., New York 28, New York 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano i Subjects 
Member Piano Faculty d School { 

POOL, Arlette—Concert r nd teacher 
Radio and chamber music experience. N 
Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

TAYLOR, Bernard Teacher of Singing, Juil 
liard School of Music, New Y “ City Juilliard 
Summer School. Mem ber An in Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, Nati nat Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York S$ nging 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12st 
St.. New York City 

YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene Ysaye 
Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 Street, New York 
City. 

_OnIO 

DELTA OMICRON—Professiona! Frater 
nity, Louise oe Hoch, |! 11 Pres 
dent. 2051 Seventh Street F 

OKLAHOMA 

COLLAR, Helen—Teacher of Piano, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Fine Arts Building, 1627 
South 17, Apartment 2, Chickasha 

KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the Voice De 
partment, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still 
water. 

YOUNG, Mary Lavinia—Te er f j 
Member National Ass ttion Teach f 
Singing; Oklahoma Mus. Teachers 
Delta Omicron; Nat. Mus. Fraternit 
Young Academy of Art I 

TENNESSEE 

JONES, John D.—Teacher of Pia 614 West 

Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenr 
WYOMING 

FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M Teacher f Pian 
and Piano Pedagogy; Duo-Piar ind Sol 
recitals. Studied with Bernice Frost, Aller 
Willman, and Alexander Rabl 162 Rair 


bow, Laramie. 
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C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Publishers of Music and Sexthooks 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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EXCELLENT LOCATION 


Write 


6701 Preston Road 





AVAILABLE NOW 


Large Class of Piano Students, All Ages, 
in Dallas, Texas 


~ ESTABLISHED PRICES 
CLASS BUILT BY TEACHERS WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


for Terms 


J-8-0543 


Today 


Dallas, Texas 














Pictured above are the members of Virginia France’s piano class which 
took part in the Piano Program in Whittle Recita! Hall, Dallas, June 4. Mrs. 
France is President of the Dallas MTA. 


A &1Employs... 


nued from page 13) 
Raymond Elliot who resigned to accept 
a similar position in Texas Tech at 
Lubbock. Mr. Fiser, a graduate of the 
Westminster Choir College, is spend- 
ing the year in graduate study at In- 
diana State University. 

A & I College now has an enroll- 
ment of more than two thousand stu- 
dents, many of whom are actively iden- 
tified with the division of fine arts. 


——_—xy—_____—_ 


Arranger, Conductor, 


Solar el 





Musicologist, 
Frederick Stock; European Study: Otto Dunkelburg (Passau, Germany); Past 


President, Michigan Civic Orchestra Assn. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
NATS WORKSHOP 


Grace Leslie, registrar of NATS, is 
announcing a NATS Workshop for 
August 25-31 at New London Connecti- 
cut. This plan grew out of the success 
of the Conference held at Indiana Uni- 
versity last summer. Subjects for daily 
study will be: Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy of the Vocal Tract; Physics and 
Acoustics of Sound; Comparative Ped- 
agogy; Educational Psychology; Psy- 


’ SHIPMAN, B.A,B.M. Ed, M.A. 


Organist; Pupil: Palmer Christian and 











e RED STAG LEAF MOLD and Peat Moss e 


I, PURE LIVE OAK LEAF MOLD 


The ideal plant food and soil conditioner, every month of the year. for Bulbs, 
Azaleas, Camellias, Gardenias, Roses, Pot Plants, Hydrangeas, Chrysanthemums, 
Perennials, Philox and your lawn grass. Red Stag is the only pure Live-Oak Leaf 


Mold available in packages. 


Il. RED STAG DOMESTIC PEAT MOSS 


An ideal and convenient type of mulch, finely textured, extremely absorbent, and 
moisture retaining. This Peat is ground fine and retains its moisture. It is ready to 


use and requires no processing. 


Both products are packaged in Bushel, Half-Bushel, and Half-Peck sizes, in attractive 
Dupont indestructible bags. These packages are particularly attractive and convenient 


for the busy housewife. 


The price is exceptionally reasonable. These products are available in all progressive 
Feed and Seed Stores everywhere. If you should not find them, write for a Mail 
Order. MUSIC TEACHERS, try these products at once. You will be amazed at 


the results. 


RED STAG LEAF MOLD COMPANY 
HONDO, TEXAS 


GUILD NOTES 


Jessie Deane Truelove, teacher of 
Piano in Tyler, Texas and adjudicator 
for the Guild for several years, pre- 
sented her pupils in recitals from May 
27 through June 5. Two winners of 
High School Diplomas, with ratings of 
“Superior Plus,” played entire pro- 
grams, respectively, which included 
Beethoven and Schumann concertos, 
Mrs. Truelove playing the second piano. 
Other recital participants included pre- 
paratory students who played full pro- 
grams and joint recitals, and appear- 
ances by a group of adult students 
who study as an avocation. 

Mrs. Truelove also reports that her 
mother, who worked and lived by music 
while as a widow she supported and 
educated her family and who has al- 
ways wanted a trip to Europe which 
she did not expect to live to experi- 
ence, now at the age of 72 is actually 
touring Europe. 


chological and Technical Approaches 
to Vocal Training; Practical Applica- 
tions of Phonetics; Ethics and Studio 
Practices; and Vocal Repertoire. 
Staff members of the college, and 
distinguished NATS leaders will con- 
stitute the faculty for the workshop. 
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PRIZES 


Guild Members’ Opportunity! 


NATIONAL GUILD of PIANG TEACHERS 


Rules are published for 

1950 National Piano Recording Competition 

Don't overlook the lift that a good pupil receives 
from making a recording and submitting it for 


special hearing and possible award. 


Address: 
Irl Allison, M.A., Mus. D., Pres. 
Box 1113... Austin, Texas 





























PETER 8 WILHOUSKY e ¢ ¢ will conduct a MASTER CLASS in 


CHORAL CONDUCTING and CHORAL TECHNIQUES 
in the Beautiful BALL ROOM of the PLAZA HOTEL, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
AUGUST 21-26, 1950 


(22 hours work) 
One hour of College Credit offered through the Music Dept. of TRINITY UNIVERSITY. 
number of teachers and students can be accommodated. If you have not registered 
do so at once. Use the attached registration blank, and mail today! 


REGISTRATION BLANK 


Nwame 


Please Print 


Ad 
City 
I wish to enroll in the Master Choral Conducting Class under 1! 
[] I am enclosing $10.00 for the complete registration fee 
[] I am enclosing $5.00 deposit. (One half Registration Fee -Balance | 
(J) I am enclosing $7.50 for five luncheons—Monday through Friday. (Sp. 


Luncheon to be served in the air-conditioned Ball Room, Plaza H 
The Plaza Hotel is the headquarters hotel. Designate your preferences. We will make 
arrival and departure time in making such reservations. 


Sponsored by 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


1100 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


























Deparment of Music and Gine Arts 


| Clyde J. Garrett 
M.M., Mus.Ed.D., Mus.D., Head 
| 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


J. H. Shelton, B.S. Thos. H. Taylor, LLD. G, G. Dickey, M.A. 
Business Manager President of College Registrar of College 
Ruby Cox Z. T. Huff, Ph.D. Gordon S. Taylor, B.S. 


Dean of Women Dean of College Dean of Men 
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HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE ANNOUNCES SOUTHWESTERN FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL 
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Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett, Dean of the Division of Music and Fine Arts of Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas, has announced a Festival 
of Folk Music indigenous to the Southwest as a part of his institution's featured events for the coming school year 9150-51. The college's loca- 
tion in the heart of Central-West Texas, which was settled by farmers and ranchers of many racial backgrounds who migrated from eastern 
and southern states and direct from Europe, makes it ideal for the study and presentation of folk-lore of early America and many foreign 
countries. Several nationally known folk music authorities will be invited to the festival, and it is expected that one or more folk operas will 
be produced. Garrett is past president and Honorary Life Member of the Texas Music Teachers Assn., member of NATS, MENC, MTNA, NEA, 
TMEA, TSTA, Phi Delta Kappa, Life Member of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, and other professional groups. 


Fall Semester Opens September 12 
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